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OFFERING OF LOVE. HOPE, SYMPATHY. AND CHEER, 

IS AFFECTIONATELY INSCRmED, 
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The Editor. 
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jlT would be quite superfluous for rae to make formal disclaimer of 
^ attempts at literary display in the preparation of this volume ; 
.for the obvious absence of any conquests in that sphere will, I 
think, suffice to shield me from the suspicion of such an aim. 

On the other hand, I would not be insensible to the naturalness of 
that criticism which should characterize as temerity, the placing of a 
Dame so obscure, and productions so imperfect as my own, among 
those of authors whose company should be intruded upon only by 
the selectest presence. If, therefore, this presumption on my part 
shall appear to any to be the offspring of egotism, I can, while 
simply disavowing any such feeling, commend myself to their charity, 
on the score that, reflected in such radiance, mediocrity must so 
much the more certainly find itself exhibited in disparaging contrast. 
Be this, however, as it may, I am not conscious of having been insti- 
gated by a single selfish thought or aspiration from the conception 
of my little volume to its completion. It has been ^fltU mc, r^ot ^ 
mercenarf, bat an eleemosynary efTovi ; and, thus prompted,! ^y^^qX 
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think it unbecoming that, with grateful hand, I should take here a 
bud and there a flower, and, binding them in clusters, place each in a 
humble vase of my own, and send them forth on the dovelet wings 
of their well-intended mission. 

I am under many obligations — which I here take occasion thank- 
fully to express — to those friends and correspondents who have so 
kindly encouraged me in the preparation of this work, by their 
tributes to its pages, or by their valued interest in its success. Of 
these I may specially mention the following : 



J. W. Alexander, 
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W. C. Bryant, 
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Epes Sargent, 
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Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 

W. GiLMORE SiMMS, 

Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, 
Robert Turnbull, 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, 
H. Hastings Weld, 

W ILLARD. 



I may add, that, in sending forth this volume, and commending it 
to my flfix, mj labors will be far more than requited, and the hopes 
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of those with whose contribations it is graced, be richly answered, 
if, happily, its perusal shall serve to encourage any daughter's foot- 
steps to walk more diligently the path of Wisdom, Beautt, and 
Lots. 
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Gentle and Beloved Reader : — 

RE you a lover of Flowers? — those flowers whose 
growth is in the affections, and which beautify, spirit- 
ualize, and exalt Humanity ? If so, come and sit with me, 
in my boudoir, and delight yourself with the beauty and 
fragrance of my Bouquets, which, with humble though 
thoughtful endeavor, I have wreathed in the garden of calm 
reflection, or selected from the chaplets of those who have 
wandered on Parnassus, and bathed their brows in Helicon. 

Here are Lilies ; from the tall, graceful and gorgeous 
— ^lustrous ')eyond the coronals of the monarch of Israel, and . 
vieing with the tints of the rainbow — to the little white 
dweller of the valley, dearly loved by all, for its pure and 
balmy beauty. Here too, are Yiolets — blue, purple, 
golden, parti-colored, and white — each with its symbolic 
lesson of love, sobriety, cheerfulness, domestic bappuiess, or 
purity. Both Lilies aud Violets, with here and tti^t^ ^ '^^ 
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choseu mate, I have twined together, and arranged in Five 
Clusters, — buds and flowers, — every one fragrant and fair, 
breathing all of human graces or affections, and echoing to 
the better strains of life's 

'• - harp of ILoiisaud strings.'' 

Come, tlieii, sweet ]M{iulcn sister, and let us read them 
together. You will not seek out their imperfections. There 
may be an undeveloped bud, or an irregular petal, while the 
flower is rich in hue, and redolent with ambrosial fragrance. 
They are all tender, pure, and beautiful ; all children of 
truth, — the oflspriug of celestial nurture. Many of them 
owe their being to joy, — the yearnings of heavenward hope 
and devotion, or the ecstatic, though ephemeral, happiness 
of human experience ; while others have derived their tinge 
and proportions from the shadows which passing fortune 
casts fitfully on each human heart, veiling it with sadness, 
and attuning to plaintive vibrations its gossamer-strung 
chords. Without these sable flowers, or leaflets, the vase 
which I set before you would beguile the eye, but falsely 
reflect the perturbations of light and darkness which chequer 
life's scenes. Not that there is more shadow than sunshine 
in this beautiful wcrld, or that to the genius-gifted, the 
creators of thought and rhyme, — those, I mean, who labor 
for the moral elevation of the race, — is allotted a darker 
angle in hfe's orbit. Oh ! no. But suffering is more shrill 
than joy, and is ever heard in alto-octavo. Are not the 
most delicate fruits eaten with silent pleasure, while the 
bitter or nauseous drug is swallowed with contortions of 
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conntcnance, and exclamations of loatliing and distress 7 So, 
ihen, though the griefs of the many are heard only in sup- 
pressed murmurs, in their own domestic circle, the few 
among them who are favored with the gift of the Muse, 
weave into melodious numbers their wailings over the 
deformities of life, waking up the great heart of Humanity 
to cadences of accordant sympathy, and thus to " the black 
keys of life's liarpsichord '' are given a saddening prominence. 
From you, then, my tender companion, in the opening path- 
way of life, — knowing, as I do, the pensive intermingling of 
discord with melody, of shadow with sunshine, of pain with 
pleasure, which pertains to ail that is earthly, — I have 
not sought to withhold those 'flowers of thouglit' which 
teach us of heart-aches and soul-sorrows, of tears and last 
farewells. 

There are many daughters of the Musae of poetry and 
eloquence, — of whom, fair reader, perhaps you are one, — 
who can indite no gemmed couplets or glittering sentences; 
and yet among these may be found their most ardent wor- 
shippers, their truest disciples. Let the thoughts and aspi- 
rations which hum with radiant flame in their hearts, once 
find themselves reflected in the glowing words of a kindred 
spirit, and wonder and rapture will sway the senses, inciting 
to new and more hopeful endeavors. To the words of love. 
and counsel, and encouragement, therefore, which fill this 
volume, T aflfectionately bespeak your attention, believing 
that you will find in them so luminous a reflex of your own 
t)»ought8 and aspirations, that your eyes will oft recur to 
them, as to the face and tones of a cherished fvieiiA. 
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In my selections I have not sought to astonish, or to ove^ 
whelm, but to delight and benefit. Come, then, young and 
joyous maiden, and hold pleasant communion with these 
flowers, which I have culled from the arbors, dells, par- 
terres, and along the bright river-banks, the mountain- 
sides, and cypress-groves, of the glorious world of Thought. 
It is with such as these I would have you fill your bosom, 
that your whole life may be sweet with their delectable 
odor, and from which there can be no separation in the 
never-ending and ever-brightening world above. 

Every mind is tinged with the spirit of the literature of 
which it is most fond, or with which it is most conversant ; 
as he, whose daily business is with strong spices, carries 
with him, everywhere, the aroma of their perfume. lu 
selecting the materials for this fireside volume, I have neces- 
sarily acted under the same law or fact, while I have 
endeavored to make paramount to all mere personal predi- 
lection or idiosyncracy, the avoidance of every sentiment 
that might inflame the mind, or give a capricious, unhealth- 
ful bias to the imagination. I have painstakingly gathered 
such flowers, as, in my apprehension, are calculated to illus- 
trate and enforce the True Graces of Maidenhood, which 
may be all expressed in the words. Purity, Modesty, Love, 
and Truth. These comprehend all that is amiable, beau- 
tiful, or exalted, in female character, or, indeed, in 
humanity. 

And first, PuRrrY and Modesty ! Here let us listen to 
what that almost sublime IJjrpe, the lily of the valley, and 
the thoughtful-eyed white Yiolet, may suggest. Graceful 
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they are, and as pnre as the stars, but the one hides itself 
in bended obscurity, and the other smiles, with 

" soft and bashful brow," 

along the footpath and the wayside, oftentimes choked and 
stinted by all the coarser grades of kindred being. And so 
of human graces and aflTections I The moral adornments 
which distinguish humanity are often like weakly tendrils 
among forests, whose towering leviathans repel their puny 
companionship. The heart, indeed, may be likened to a 
waste, luxuriant with thorns and chaparral, through whose 
thick and' entangled groiyth may here and there be dis- 
cerned some tmy floweret, peering its benignant face. We 
often find, on clearing away the brambles and briers, which, 
seemingly, have been but ramparts for the lower orders of 
vegetable and animal creation, that many little flowers have 
been wont to bloom — their beauty unseen, their names 
unfamiliar, and wafting their inspiring odor to nature^s vast 
expanse, unfelt and unknown. How true of the human 
heart ! In its intercourse with the world, we perhaps dis- 
cover no prominent betokenings of excellence, no rhapsody 
of virtuous aspiration, no brilliancy of achievement ; but 
the lens of kindly sympathy and communion will disclose 
moral and social susceptibilities, indigenous, and which, by 
goodly culture, will expand into healthful adolescence and 
fruition. The poet has beautifully expressed this truth in 
the following lines : — .;,... 

" There are somelHpns dark and drear, 
That an unwatmadeBeTt are ; 
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Yet there a curious eye may trace 
Some smiling spot, some verdant place, 
Where little flowers, the weeds between, 
Spend their sweet fragrance all unseen.'* 

The mild and chastened mien of the daughter of humility 
fringes the path she treads with flowers of sweet delight, 
RO that when we are brought in contact with these " lambs 
of bashful mien," we involuntarily trample the Upas of 
boasted praise into the mire which feeds and nourishes it. 
It is with the human soul, as with the material world. ; for 
as in the ocean's briny depths lie pearls of richest hue, and, 
in the earth's dull clods, gems of glittering* ruby and 
sapphire, so in the humblest heart, and perhaps in the most 
despised, virtue has intertwined her varied graces, whose 
development is stayed only by the chill of life's untoward 
circumstances and the countervailing pressure of a world's 
averted airs. Beings of most exalted worth are frequently 
to be found — more frequently, indeed I — in the lowly habi- 
tation, than in the palaces of titled opulence ; and did not 
the iron chains of prejudice, of caste and station, fetter the 
better impulses of human nature, the leaven of humble 
merit might diffuse its genial influence where it is most 
needed, but most contemned. 

And now of Love I Every heart which is full of lovo, 
craves affectionate sympathy. The purity, humility, gentle- 
ness, and joy of maidenhood i^e always loved, for they are 
always lovely. Is not eYGAujt|e beautiful iu our eyes, 
which habitually turns towJ^Hnrith affectionate, guileless 
gjDiJes ? Does not every litfw child — nay, does not every 
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son or daughter, esteem its own mother the most spiritually 
beantifol of beings ? You may not, therefore, pine for a 
beauty of person beyond that which you possess, and which, 
of itself, is no part of excellence ; but, rather, render your- 
self lovely by the graces and amenities of the soul, which all 
may acquire, and which alone can awaken and sustain per- 
fect love, — ^that love which binds heart to heart, and, insen- 
sibly, by the daily interchange of sentiment and of kind 
offices, interweaves soul with soul, and life with life. 

Every eye loves beauty, and there is no countenance, not 
blushed or deformed by guilt, that may /not — indeed does 
not — ^brighten and make glad some desolate soul. We some- 
times read of those by whose supernal charms every eye is 
fascinated, every heart collapsed, and by whom strong man- 
hood is made to reel in bewilderment. Such beauty, how- 
ever, is not to be coveted or envied. Its affinities will be 
found to be with the earthly, rather than with the heavenly. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether it has ever existed, 
except in the fabulous chronicles of mythology ; — a doubt 
which cannot be too strongly commended to those who 
sigh for what is unreal and unattainable. Mere personal 
beauty may challenge the admiration of the eye, and 
hold its worshipper, awhile, in the thrall of passion ; 
but if there be not super-added the ornaments and graces 
of the spirit, it can never receive the homage of rational 
regard. 

All enjoyment, as well aj all Christian virtue, must have 
its seat in action which d<i|iiMf' centre in self. If we lovo 
and serve only onraehes, j/^jmitUt be conteut viv l\ift ^\)\i^x^ 
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of our own love and service. If we crave the love of others, 
we must love them. Loving words and deeds command 
reciprocation, and hence the joy and peace, the all-embracing 
sympathy, of a true Home, where parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, bless each other with mutual endeavors 
for the good of each and all. There is no love more holy, 
more unselfish, more lasting, than that which sits enthroned 
on the familj altar, weaving for parents the crown of rejoic- 
ing, and filling the breasts of children with flowers that all 
life long will bless them with beauty and the balm of 
pleasant memories. The lamps of this sanctuary are filled 
with the beaten oil of holiest pleasure, and their light goeth 
not out, though the winds blow, and the rains descend, and 
storms of evil lash and surge around them. 

Be not in haste, then, oh I my sister, to go forth from 
this secure haven, to navigate the unknown and dangerous 
waters of the great world. Blessed is she who has a mother's 
care, and a father's house I Let it be her joy, then, to 
happify and adorn this little circle of unity and tenderness ; 
that, in the halcyon hour of her youth, when she shall at 
last cross its threshold, to go forth the centre and glory of 
a home herself, the blessing of her first and best earthly 
guardians shall rest upon her in her new abode and com- 
panionship. The loves of the angels will there dwell with 
her ; genial zephyrs shall fan her brow ; life's ailments shall 
touch lightly her cout^Ii^— for under all providential dealings 
she answers ever unto God, '^ Thy >vi]l be done ;" and thus 
may we know that in ber heart *%etcy and truth have met to- 
gctber — righteoasmBB and pes* ^kissed each other." " Many 
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danghters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
aU." 

Truth, too, divine in its nature, and pure before heaven, 
is the foundation of all human excellence, the keystone of 
all sincere affection, and the seal of true discipleship with 
the Good Shepherd. It is impossible to love one in 
whose truthfulness we cannot confide ; or to slight one, 
whose words, and purposes, and actions, are " without dis- 
simulation." Truth, or silence, should be our alternative ; 
and we should not disturb the " souPs sweet complacency," 
by addictmg ourselves to the too frequent deceptions of 
" good breeding," or the " necessary subterfuges of society." 
Good breedmg needs not to be sustained or appreciated 
through falsehood or affectation ; and a social system which 
involves the practice of subterfuge is wrong in its basis, and 
corroding in its tendency. Into God^s holy place, — our 
hoped-for future home, and after the ineffable beauty of 
which should every earthly household, and circle, and human 
heart be modeled, — can nothing enter which "loveth or 
maketh a lie." 

A glance, a gesture, or an intonation, may be vital with 
falsehood, sinking a heavy shaft of cruelty deep into the 
injured soul, — though truth, in its all-disclosing effulgence, 
will, sooner or later, disperse the mists, and doom the 
falsifier to deserved aversion ; still, the exposure of the 
guilty does not recompense the injured, any more than the 
bruising of the serpent heab fhe wound made by his barbed 
fang. An injurious rumof— -originating, perhaps, in some 
sportive gossip, — once attacbed to a pcrsoxis Ti«LVftfc, n^>S\. 
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remain be.si(l»; it a hleuilsli and a doubt for ever. Especially 
is this true of the sex 1 ain now addressing, many of whom 
have, from this cause, withered and melted in their youth, 
like snow in the spring, shedding burning tears of sadness 
over the world's unkindness and " man's inhumauity toman.'' 
I speak of earth, however, and not of heaven, whose holy 
walls, burnished by the Divine Lapidary, reflect with 
resplendent intensity that omniscient justice, which shall 
redress every wrong, and make compensation for every 
heart-grief. 

The bland, white Lily, standing apart in her meek and 
serene purity, like the maiden who shuns the evil loves of 
the world, its pride, its strifes, and its unhallowed pleasures, 
to walk the paths of pleasantness and peace, — lo I sheboweth 
gently her shining head, and her voice, in yearning implora- 
tion, dropping incense and melody, whispers : " Sister, seek 
ye Wisdom ; — that wisdom which has its life in the love of 
God, flowing out in delighted reverence for his attributes, 
and a child-like submission to His beneficent will. Learu 
wisdom from His works. His word, His providence ; from 
every thing of beauty,— yea, and of deformity, great and 
small ; from every influence around and within you ; loving 
and doing good to all, — like me, blessing with your fragrance 
the lofty and the lowly, the aged, and the little child, the 
pure in heart, and the "sin-stricken voyager;" remem- 
bering that the Lily, — named God's chosen flower, — has 
never wounded any of the offspring of his creation I" 

Beloved Reader ! That this holy flower, entwined with 
VjoLiTi?, a!'d girded with amaranth and myrtle, may blcrtm 
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perennial on your brow, filling your bosc n with its benign 
afflations, and springing immortal in the Paradise above — h 
the prayer of your humble friend, 

KosAUE Bell. 



PROLOGUE TO ESTHETIC. 



TIIEEE'S a spirit hovering ever, 
Tlirougliout heaven, and o'er the earth, 
And a paradise of beauty 
Is the home-spot of her bii'th. 
She is brightest, fairest, purest. 
Of the holy ones that come 
To touch this life with radiance 
Of the glad, seraphic Ilome. 

When God's glory fell on Eden, 
And tlie trees began to bloom, 
And the earliest buds came blushing, 
With their offerings of perfume; — 
When tlie rivers first awakened, 
'Mong the deep and gushing wells. 
And diffused tlieir drops of blessing 
Like a jet of crystal bells, — 
Then, commingling and increasing. 
Bounded onward to the chime. 
And commenced the rolling music. 
Which shall only cease with time;— 
When, within its l ystic cradle, 
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in a mountain glen, — ^Tlie breeze 

first awoke, sighed, shook its pinions, 

And with love caress'd the trees; 

VVTiile, from' dark chaotic caverns, 

By a Borealian shore, 

Tlie fierce winds tliat war with ocean, 

'Eushed, with ruin and with roar; — 

When the mjTiad eyes of nature 

Met, with wondering smiles, the dawn, 

And the beautiful, tlie gentle, 

And the terrible, were bom; — 

Then this spirit, in her beauty, 

Walked beside Creative Love, 

Touching all things with the blessing 

Of sweet blandness fi'om above. 

The free winds, the billowy waters, 

And the flowery-garnished trees 

Of the nobly swelling forests, — 

She hath consecrated these ; 

And within the leafy temples. 

Every bird that flits and sings 

Hath her key-note in its music. 

And her joy upon its wings ; — 

To the green leaf, and the blossom. 

The tall weed, and trailing vine. 

As to. regal rose, and lily, 
» 

She hath given her charm divine. 
By the woodland, by the meadow, 
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By tlie field and gi*assy plain, 
By the violet-bordered streamlet, 
By the wealtliy fields of grain, 
By the mountain, by the valley. 
By the river, by the sea, — 
She hath bless'd whatever moveth. 
With the impress of the free. 

But the beauty of her signet 
Is most perfectly express'd 
In the blush and smile that radiate 
From a pure and gentle breast; — 
In the lithe and joyous movement 
Which glad health and youth impart, — 
In the soft and guileless accents 
Wliich prove a generous heart, — 
In tlie glance, through which are smiling 
The bright angels of the mind, — 
In the spirit-trancing music 
Of a voice sincere and kind : 

List ! the heart where sweet thoughts nestle, 
Is the chosen resting-place 
Of this living soul of beauty, 
With the gentle name of — Grace I 

All her tones are like pure incense, 
And all words, that from her come. 
Are the words of loving kindness, — 
Those sweet summer-birds of Home. 

When Poesj goeth musing, 
2* 
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With heaven's radiance on her wings, 

And the echo of its music 

Faintly trembling o'er her strings; ^ 

As she gathers up the fairest, 

In a world where all are fair, 

And selecteth, still the purest, 

Where all pure creations are ; 

Still aspiring for the highest, 

In the nniverse of light. 

Or for those wliich lie the deepest 

In the shadowy worlds of night ; 

Whatso'er she deemeth worthy, — 

Every treasure she hath found, — 

This bright angel, her companion. 

Hath in graceful chaplets, bound, — 

Mid bright buds and green leaves, twining 

All her pure and sparkling gems. 

Till her crown outshines, in glory. 

Empire's proudest diadems. 

Come, then, fair and gentle sisters. 
To my consecrated bower. 
And behold my heav'n-wreathed garlands 
Oi immortal bloom and power : 
Here are -crowns, and here aie chaplets 
Here are solitary flowers. 
Here are buds, by Genius gathered 
At noon-day and twilight hours, — 
Do but look upon tbsir beauty, 
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And then Jrink their breatli of balm: 
Yon may make your own the magic 
Of their ever-beanteons charm. 

Rosalie Bell 
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THi FAVORITE Fl.OWKRS, 

iFrom i^t (Dtcrman. 

I^TJSTAVUSj Hermann, and Annie, walked out 
^ into the field on a fine spring day. The lark and 
a thousand other birds were singing, and the flowers 
unfolded themselves in the dew and in the mild 
beams of the morning sun. 

The three looked round, full of gladness, and sprang 
from one small hill to another and weaved crowns of 
flowers. They also celebrated, in song, the beauty of 
the spring and the love of the Heavenly Father, who 
clothes the earth with grass and flowers; and they 
sang of flowers, from the rose which grows on the 
bush to the little violeLwhich blooms in retirement. 

So the spring of life and the spring of the year 
appeared in lovely union. 

Tlien said they one to another, " Let us each select 
the little flower, which each loves most." 

Tliis proposition delighted them, and they sprang 
into the field to select the favorite flower, promising 
to meet again in tlie arbor. 
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So die three went their different ways, in concord, 
to collect the beautiful. A lovely flower-gatliering I 

Soon all three appeared again on their way to 
the arbor. Each one bore in the hand a full bunch 
of the selected favorite flowers. When they came in 
sight of each other, they held up the flowers above 
their heads and shouted aloud for joy. 

When they had reached the bower, they agreed 
that each one should tell the reason of their choice. 

Gustavus, the elder, had chosen the Violet. "See," 
said he, "it blooms and sends forth its fragrance in 
modest stillness, amidst moss and gi-ass, and its work 
is concealed like the soft approach and blessmg of 
spring. Men honor and love it, and it is praised in 
beautiful songs; and every one brings a bunch, when 
he returns from tlie field, and he calls the lovely 
violet the first-bom of the spring, and the flower of 
modesty; therefore I have selected it as my flower." 
So saying, he gave Hermann and Annie some of his 
flowers, who received them with inward satisfaction ; 
for these beautiful flowers were also a brother's gift. 

Now Hermann came fortli with his bunch. It was 

the delicate Lily, which grows under the cool shade 

of the grove, and lifts up its blooming bells like 

strings of pearls, white as the light of day. " I have 

selected this, as it is the emblem of innocence and of 

a pijre heart, and speaks to me of Him who adorns 

the heaven with stars and the earth. witVi ^o^et^ 
3 
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Was not the lily of the field honored above all other 
flowers, in giving testimony of the love of oar Heav- 
enly Father, in whom all things live and move? 
This is the reason why the lily is my favorite flower!*' 

Tims spake Hermann, and oflfered his flowers to 
Gustavus and Annie, who received them with joy 
and respect. And thus was the little flower conse- 
crated. 

Then came Annie, the kindly, lovely maiden, with 
her gathered flowers. It was the blue, tender forget- 
me-not. " These flowers, said the amiable creature, 
I found near the brook ! They glitter like the bright 
stars in heaven, and sport in the clear water on whose 
border they grow, and the little stream flows along 
more beautifully, as if weaving a wreath. Therefore 
is it the flower of love and tenderness ; and I have 
selected it as my favorite, and I transfer it to you, 
my dear brothers !" Thus saying, she gave to each a 
kiss, whicn they returned very affectionately. Tlien 
tlieir guardian angel smiled upon the amiable bond 
of innocence. 

When they had thus selected their favorite flowers, 
Annie said: "Let us weave them into two wreaths, 
and carry them to our parents.-' So they formed 
two beautiful crowns of flowers, and took them to 
their parents and told them the whole matter, how 
they came to choose these flowers. 

Tlie parents rejoiced at the little tale, thus related, 
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and said: "A lovely crown! love, innocence, and 
modesty combined I see how one flower exalts and 
adorns another, and in their union they form the 
most beantiftd crown of flowers !" 

"But one thing is still wanting," answered the 
whole three, and with lively gratitude placed the 
crowns on the heads of their father and mother. 

The parents were deeply affected with joy. They 
embraced the gentle ones cordially and said : " Such 
a crown is more glorious than the crown of princes." 
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EVENINQ MUSIC OF THE ANQELS. 

OW warblings, now, and solitary harps, 
"Were heard among the angels, touched and tuned 
As to an evening hymn, preluding soft 
To cherub voices ; louder as they swelled. 
Deep strings struck in, and hoarser instruments, 
Mixed with clear, silver sounds, till concord rose, 
Full as the harmony of winds, to heaven ; 
Yet sweet as nature's springtide melodies 
To some worn pilgrim, first with glistening eyes 
Greeting his native valley, whence the sounds 
Of rural gladness, herds, and bleating flocks, 
The chirp of birds, blithe voices, lowing kine. 
The dash of waters, reed, or rustic pipe. 
Blent with the dulcet, distance-mellowed bell, 
Come, like the echo of his early joys. 
In every pause, from spirits in mid air, 
Responsive still were golden viols heard, 
And heavenly symphonies stole faintly down. 
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A SHIMMER FROM A DREAMLAND 
WAVE. 

fl 

WiQliKm (2BIait])r JSountt. 
•• 

IDKEAMED longwhile in visions fair 
That floated down my weary way, 
And fancies filled the dreamy air 
As perfomes fill the air in Hay. 

1 often thought my dreams were di'eams — 
A flitting, shadowless Unreal — 

Bright ripples on the daily streams 
That floated thought to Love's Ideal. 

Along these streams at morning-time 

I plucked bright flowers with greeting kiss 

And from tlie bells at evening chime 
1 caught a mellowing sound of bKss. 

And years went by as thus I dreamed — 
How years do fly as life gi-ows long ! 

But months, and years, and seasons seemed 
To make my joy more piu'e aad atroixg^. 
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The visions were not all in vain — 
Nor all as poet's di-eams, I ween — 

They brought me beauty in their train, 
In one loved fonn I oft had seen. 

Bind Virtue witli a golden cord 
01 <;onstant Love and earnest aim, 

A mind with thought and wisdom stored, 
A spirit pure and faultless name. 

Unite the graces, bright and pure, 
In all the names that graces wear, 

Then make the radiant whole secure 
With all the wealth of virtues fair. 

Draw me a picture with an art 
The noblest master ever knew, 

It will not fill my inmost heart 

like the bright picture in my view. 

Along my devious way she bears 
My burdens with a loving will, 

And joy or sadness ever bears 
Witli equal purpose, trusting still. 

She walks with me Life's dusty way 

And looks beyond with earnest eye. 
Assured that Love and Labor may 
Jiring Faith and Ilope\ fruition nigli. 
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So walk we on, and many dreanifl 
We pictured in our trusting time, 

By prayer and toil in Love's pure beams 
Are made the pictures of our prime. 

So may the fondest di-eams of youth 
Tliat make so oft but Love's Ideal 

By Faith, and Toil, and Hope, and Truth, 
Be changed to Life's enduring EeaL 
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MORAI^ P^RAGRANCE, 

66 |||HAT a pity," said a little boy to his father, 
Wl as they walked through the garden, " that 
the rose, after blooming, does not produce fruit 
and thus return a thank-offering in Summer, for 
the lovely season of its Spring-life. Now, it is called 
the flower of innocence and joy ; then, it would be 
also the emblem of gratitude." 

The fatluer answered: "Does it not offer all its 
loveliness to beautify the Spring ; and, for the dew 
and light which it receives from above, does it not 
fill the air with its delicate fragi-ance ? Thus, like 
gratitude, bestoAving a chaim unseen, which enhances 
every other good. Created for the Spring, it dies 
with the Spring; but its withered leaves retain a 
portion of its sweet fragrance; so in the heart of 
innocence docs gratitude abide, after the kind deed, 
which called, t forth, is forgotten in our breasts." 
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THE MOIININO STAK. 

a SINGLE star! how bright, 
From earth-mists free, 
In heaven's pure shrine its image bums f 
Stars of the Mom, my spirit yearns 
To be with thee. 

Lord of tlie desert sky ! 

Night's last lone heir ! 
Benign thou smilest from on high, 
Eadiant aa if an angel's eye. 

Were watching there. 

Is it a poet's dream 'i 
' Or can it be 

That in yon orb a spirit reigns 
Wlio knows this earth and kindly de\gnft 
To smilo on me ? 
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Thy shining j»eer* have fied. 

Quenched each pore spark. 

Save where some pale son's glittering ghost, 

Jjcme witness of a scattered hoet. 
Gleams through the dark. 

But tlioo, fair pilgrim orb ! 

Xight's youngest bom. 
Wilt not withdraw thy steady light 
Till bursts on yonder snow-crowned hei£:ht 

The yellow mom ! 

Lone one I I love to watch 

Thy early ray ; 
Emblem art thou of hopes that spring 
When joy dies, brightly heralding 

A brighter dav. 

So when from my life's course 

Its stars are riven, 
Dawn on my soul prophetic light 
That streaks old age's winter night 

With hope of Heaven ! 
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LINES BY THE LAKE SIDEL 

THIS placid lake, my gentle girl. 
Be emblem of thy life, 
As full of peace and purity 
• As free from care and strife ; 
No ripple on its tranquil breast 

That dies not with the day, 
No pebble in its darkest d^ths, 
But quivers in its ray. 

And see, how every glorious form 

And pageant of the skies, 
Reflected from its glassy face, 

A mirrored image lies ; 
So be thy spirit ever purp. 

To God and virtue given, 
And thought, and word, and actiDn beat 

The imagery of heaven. 
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THE FLOWERS. 

8 THONG Wisdom framed this world of ours, 
llicli Groodness formed the herb and tree, 
But Love and Beauty made the flowers, — 
Or so it seems to me. * • 

From heaven they brought the tissues bright 
(Earth has no drugs such tints to dye,) 

'And formed the petals in the light 
Of Beauty's beaming eye. 

And Love and Beauty, as they wrought, 
Joy'd o'er their work so wondrous fair, 

And every flower its pure breath caught 
From sweet words utter'd there. 

The little cherubs — sportive things — 

Crept each to some fresh blossom's breast. 

And folded up his dewy wings, 
Like song-bird in ita neal. 
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Sin entered, and from Eden's bowers 
The liigh, pure angels fled dismay'd ; 

But cradled in the fragrant flowers, 
The little cherubs staid. 

And now, by fountain, fleld, or grave, 

By cottage waU, or palace gate, 
Laden with innocence, and love. 

The beauteous blossoms wait. 

Though pain and sorrow, guile and art, 
Have marred and stained this world of cum, 

The loving, and the pure of heart, 
See angels in the flowers. 
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ANGELINA. 

JN a quiet corner of one of the gray old cypress* 
shaded convents which crown the terraced hills 
that look down on the " City of Palaces " — as Genoa 
has long been called — ^there is a beautifully sculp- 
tured tomb of an infant, that was laid to rest there 
many centuries ago. The traces of the sculptor's 
chisel have nearly all mouldered away, but the aU- 
destroying hand of time has spared the name of the 
little cliild-sleeper, Angdina — ^little angel ; and four 
lines, around which is a chaplet of flowers, woven in 
stone, tell us " that the angels came one night, and 
stole away the gentlest spirit earth has seen, since the 
Manger-Babe was born ; and brought the still blush- 
ing form that once enshrined it, and buried it in the 
old convent, in a grave of flowers." 

For five hundred years, the spot has been sacred. 
Young maidens and children still go there, to hear the 
silver-haired monks tell the legend. Young mothers, 
too, who have just lost their darling babes, go there, 
and weep at Angelina's flower-tomb — and they are 
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comforted ; for they think that the angels steal away 
tlieir cherub infants too, and they think that they are 
in Heaven. They are where — 

" everlasting spring abides 

And never-withering flowers." 

The myriad-minded Goethe, when he fled with his 
university-heated brain into the still country, once 
said to some peasants who were strewing flowers over 
a child's grave — " Yes ; bring flowers, my friends, 
to the infant's tomb, for they both make us think of 
Heaven; — there the babes are all gathered — ^there the 
flowers never die!" 

Al Ha Baschid says, in one of his inimitable Arab 
poems, ""We converse with those we love through 
flowers ; with those we worship through the stars." 
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MAIDENHOOD. 

lAJDET^I with the meek brown ejeai 
In whose orb a shadow lies, 
Like the dust in the evening skies ! 

Thou^ whose locks out-shine the sun, 
Golden tresses wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run 1 

Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
"Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 

Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet's swift advance, 
On the river's broad expanse ! 

Deep and still, the gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem. 
As the river of a dream. 
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Tl.en, why pause with indecisiou, 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ? 

Seest thou the shadows floating by 
As the dove, with startled eye, 
Sees the falcon's sliadow fly ? 

Hear'st thou voices on the shore, 
That our eyes perceive no more. 
Deafened by the cataract's roar ? 

O, thou child of many pray el's ! 

Life hath quicksands — Life hathisuares I 

Care and age come unawares ! 

Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rising Into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 

Childhood is the bough where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered ; 
Age, that bough, with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that §rows, 
When the young heart overflows. 
To embalm that tent ol snows. 
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Bear a lily in thy hand ; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dews of Youth, 
On thy lips the smile of Truth. 

O, that dew like balm shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heaJ, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth steal I 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
lato many a smileless heart, 
For a smile of God thou art 
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THE BLIND FLOWER-GIRLS SONG. 

IcuUntr. 

BUY my flowers, O, buy, I pray, — 
Tlie flower-girl comes from afar ; 
If the earth be as fair as I hear them say, 

These flowei's her children are ! 
Do they her beauty keep ? 

They are fresh from her lap I know f 
For I caught them fast asleep 

In her arms, an hour ago. 
With the air, which is her breath — 
Her soft and delicate breath — 
* Over them murmuri g low ! 

On their lips her sweet kiss lingers yet, 
And their cheeks with tender tears are wet, 
For she weeps — ^that gentle mother weeps — . 
(As mom and night her watch she keeps. 
With a yearning heart and a passionaje care). 
To see the young thing grow so fair ; 
She weeps — for love she weeps. 
And the dews are the tears she weeps, 
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From the well of a mother's love ! 
Ye have a world of light, 

Where love in the lov'd rejoices ; 
But the blind girl's home is the house of -light, 

And its beings are empty voices. 

As one in the realms below, 
I stand by the streams of woe ; 
I hear the vain shadows glide, 
I feel their soft breath at my side, 
And I thirst the lov'd form to see, 

And I stretch my fond arms aromid, 

And I catch but shapeless sound, 
For the- living are ghosts to me. 

Come buy ! Come buy I 
Hart ! how the sweet tilings sigh, 

(For they have a voice like ours). 
The breath of the blind girl closes 
The leaves of the saddening roses — 
We are tender, we sons of light, 
We shrink from this child of night ; 
From the grasp of the blind girl free u*— 
We are for night too gay, 
In your eyes we behold tlie day — 

O, buy — O, buy the flowera ! 
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THE SKNSE OF BEAUTY. 

I^EAUTY is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds 
iU in the numberless flowers of the spring. It wavet 
in the branches of the trees, and the green blades of 
grass. It haunts the depths of the earth and the sea, 
and gleams out in the hues of the shell and the pre- 
cious stone. And not only these minute objects, but 
the ocean, the moimtains, the clouds, the heavens, the 
stars, the rising and setting sun, all overflow with 
beauty. The universe is its temple ; and those men 
who are alive to it, cannot lift their eyes without feel- 
ing themselves encompassed with it on every side. 
Now this beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it gives 
are so refined and pure, so congenial with our tenderest 
and noble feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is 
painful to think of the multitude of men as living in 
the midst of it, and living almost as blind to it as if, 
instead of this fair earth and glorious sky, they, were 
tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy is lost. \^ \5dl^ 
world hjr the want of culture of this spiritutl eivAo^- 
5* 
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ment. Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and to 
see its walls lined with the choicest pictures of Ra- 
phael, and every spare nook filled with statues of the 
most exquisite workmanship, and were 1 to learn that 
neither man, woman, nor child, ever cast an eye at 
these miracles of art, how should 1 feel their priva- 
tion ; how should I want to open their eyes, and to 
help them to comprehend and feel the loveliness and 
grandeur which in vain courted their notice! But 
every husbandman is living in sight of the works of 
a diviner Artist, and how much would his existence 
be elevated, could he see the glory which shines forth 
in their forms, hues, proportions, and moral expres- 
sion ! I have spoken only of the beauty of nature, 
but how much of this mysterious charm is found in 
the elegant arts, and especially in literature 1 The 
best books have most beauty. The greatest truths are 
wronged if not linked with beauty, and they win 
their way most surely and deeply into the soul when 
arrayed in this, their natural and fit attire. 
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TO B1.0SS0MS. 

AIR pledges of a fruitful tree, 

Why do ye fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile . 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What, were ye bom to be 
An hour or half s delight, 
And so to bid good night ? 

'Twas pity nature brought you forth 

Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 

But ye are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave ; 

And after they have shown their pride 

like joQ, awhile^ tJiej glide 
Jhto the grave. 
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1 ADINO BEAUTY. 

jTrom t&< 3talian. 

BEAUTY— a beam, nay, flame 
Of the great lamp of light — 
Shines tor a while with flame, 
Bill presently makes night : 
Like winter's sliort-liv^d bright, 
Or Summer's sudden gleams ; 
As much more dear, so much less lasting beams. 

Winged Love away doth fly. 

And with him Time doth bear ; 
And both take suddenly 
The sweet, the fair, the dear ; 
To shining day and clear 
Succeeds the obscure night ; 
And sorrow is the heir of sweet delight. 

With what, then, dost thou swell, 

O jouth of new-bom day ? 
Wherein doth thy pride dw^\^, 
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O Beauty, made of clay ? 

Not with so swift a way 
The headlong cturent flies, 
As do the lively rays of two fair eyes. 

Fair is the lily ; fair 

The rose, of flowers the eye ! 
Both wither in the air, 
Their beauteous colors die : 
And so at length shall lie. 
Deprived of former gi-ace. 
The lilies of thy breasts, the roses of thy face. 

Do not thyself betray 

With shadows ; witli thy years, 
O Beauty (traitors gay I) 

This malting life, too, wears, — 
Appearing, disappears ; 
And with thy flying days 
Ends all thy good of price, thy fair of praise. 

Trust not, vain creditor, 
Thy oft deceived view 
In thy felse counsellor. 
That never tells thee true . 
Tliy form and flattered hue, 
Which shall so soon transpass, 
Are far more GraU than is thy lo6kiiig-g\aa&. 
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Enjoy tliy April now, 

Whilst it doth freely shine : 
This lightning flash and show, 
With that clear spirit of thine, 
Will suddenly decline ; 
And those fair murdering eyes 
Shall be Love's tomb, where now his cradle lies. 

Old trembling age will come. 

With wrinkled cheeks and stains, 
With motion troublesome. 
With void and bloodless veins ; 
That lively visage wanes. 
And, made deformed and old. 
Hates sight of glass it loved so to behold. 

Tliy gold and scarlet shall 

Pale silver color be, 
Thy row of pearls shall fall 

Like withered leaves from tree ; 
And thou shalt shortly see 
Thy face and hair to grow 
All ploughed with furrows, overngwoUen with snow 

What, then, will it avail 

O youth advised ill. 
In lap of beauty frail 
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To nurse a wayward will, 
Like snake in sun-warm hill ? 

Pluck, pluck betime thy flower, 

That springs anc parches in the sel&ame hour. 
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SONO lO THE ROSE. 

0, lovely rose, 
Tell her that wastes her tune and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young 
And shims to have her graces spy'd, 

That hadst thou sprung 

In deserts where no men abide 
Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retir'd ; 

Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desir'd, 
And not blush so to be admir'd. 

Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee : 

How small a part of time they share, 
That are m wondrous swee* and fair I 
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THE ALPINE VIOl.ET, THE MORNlNO- 
STAR OF I I.OVVEKS. 

THE Spring is come, the Violet 'a gone, 
Tlie first-bora child of tlie early snu ; 
With ns slie is but a winter flower, 
Tlie snow on tlie hills cannot blast her bower ; 
And she lifts up her dewy eye of blue. 
To the youngest sky of the self-same hue. 

But when the Spring comes with her host 
Of flowe!*s, that flower, beloved the most, 
Shrinks from the crowd, that may confuse 
Her heavenly odors and virgin hues. 

Pluck the others, but still remember 
Tlieir herald, out of dire December ; 
Tlie morning-star of all the flowers. 
The pledge of daylight's lengthen'd hours, 
And 'mid the roses, ne'er forget 
The virgin, virgin Violet. 
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SONG. 

3. (&. 3atoi)u 

TELL me, where's the Violet fled. 
Late so gaily blowing ; 
Springing 'neath fair Flora's tread, 

Choicest sweets bestowing ? 
Swain, the vernal scene is o'er. 
And the Violet blooms no more 1 

Say, where hides the blushing rose, 
Pride of fragrant morning ; 

Garland meet for beauty's brows ; 
Hill and dale adorning ? 

Gentle maid, the Smnmer's fled. 

And the hapless rose is dead ! 

Bear me, then, to yonder rill. 

Late so freely flowing, 
Watering many a daffodil 

On its margin glowing. 
Sun and wind exhaust its store ; 
Yonder rivulet glides no more 1 
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Lead me to the bowery shade, 
Late with roses flaunting ; 

Lov'd resort of youth and maid, 
Amorous dittias chanting. 

Hail and storm with fiiry shower 

Leafless mourns the rifled bower 1 

Say, where 'bides the village maid. 

Late yon cot adorning ? 
Oft I've met her in the glade, 

Fair and fresh as morning. 
Swain, how short is beauty's bloom I 
Seek her in the grassy tomb I 

Whither roves the tuneful swain, 

Who, of rural pleasures, 
Eose and Violet, rill and plain, 

Sung in deftest measures ? 
Maiden, swift life's vision flies, 
Death has closed the poet's eyes ! 
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V O UNO J.IFK. 

Jllarrict jBartintau. 

9N tlie (leptlis of a cave young' Life awoke as if 
9 from sleep. 

And because she knew not where she was, or whose 
hand had awakened her, she gazed intently towards 
the darkness l)ehind lior, and softly said, '' Whence 
ami?'' 

When none answered, she lifted np her voice and 
cried aloud, " AVhence am I?"' 

Tlie cry resounded through the depths of the cave, 
and was heard in lower depths, and lower, till it died 
away into silence. 

Yet there was no reply. 

Then the spirit turned towards the mouth of the 
cave. Roses hung around it, and the vine put forth 
Its clusters among the roses. 

One stood without, watching till young Life should 
come fortli into the sunshine. When she saw the 
aD£^el^ she marvelled at the beauty of his countenance, 
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and said, "Caraest thou from the depths, even 
asir 

And the angel answered, "Thou hast arisen out of 
darkness ; but I dwell in the midst of light. Thou art 
but now awakened ; but I have gone to and fro for 
ages of ages. I am from him who awakened thee, 
and my name is Love. Fear nothing, for I can guard 
thee whithersoever thou goest. Call on me, and I 
will be nigh." Then, seeing that the spirit looked on 
the flowers and fruits that hung around, he smiled, 
and laid aside the palm rod that he bore, and 
gathered of the roses as many ' as she would, and 
the fruits which hung aloft he held within her 
reach. 

When she went forward, at length, the whole earth 
was fair before her. She roved the meadows, and 
bounded over the hills,- and trod the paths of the 
grove till she was wearied and athirst. 

Then she looked aroimd for the angel, but she be- 
held him not. Eemembering that he had promised 
to come when she had need, she called on his name, 
and he was there. 

And he rebuked her, saying, " Are there not mes- 
sengers sent unto thee from above and beneath, and 
thou regardest them not? Wherefore art thou faint, 
when they are around thee who shall renew thy 
strength?" 

Then Life gazed Bteadfaatly, and saw tTaat aroxi^^ 
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tude of spirits was near. They uprose from the 
flowers of the field, and throughout the thickets of 
the forest. They issued from the abyss, and came 
down from among the stars. They sang amid the 
clouds on the mountain-top, and their music floated 
on the still lake. 

When the young spirit held out her arms, they 
came unto her, and ministered unto her more and 
more continually. 

The angel Love also blessed her. When her path 
lay through the sultry desert, he made a shade for 
her with his wings. He opened a way for her 
in the tangled wilderness, and soothed her when the 
tempest burst around her head. 

When she asked, "Shall there be always snares 
and burning heats, and tempests ?" he replied. 

" Nay, but for a while. When thou art on yonder 
summit, a cloud shall bear thee where such things are 
not." 

As she drew nigh the mountain, they that thronged 
around her drew back, one by one, so that when she 
reached the summit, behold ! she was alone. 

And she saw a thick black cloud rolling towards 
her, and fearing to be swept away, she clung to the 
earth, and cried fearfully to the angel ; but he was 
nowhere seen. 

Then the skirts of the cloud hid her from the gay, 
bright earth ; and a heavy chill fell on her. 
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And, as the damps covered her round about, one 
looked forth brightly from the cloud and smiled. 

It was the angel. He held forth his hand saying, 
** Though thou hast ofttiraes forgotten me, behold me 
here m thy utmost need." 

Then was revealed bnght glory within the cloud, 
and the spirit sprang into it eagerly. 

And, as they sailed away into the ether, the angel 
cleft the cloud with his rod and showed unto his 
charge the path she had traversed. The glory in 
which she lay fell upon it, and made it wholly beauti- 
ful. The waters which had been dark now gleamed, 
and the tangled forests ^waved majestically in the 
golden light. 

When she looked upwards she saw how the radi- 
ance spread unto the depths of the heavens till her 
dazzled eye could see no further. " Fearest thou ?" 
said the angel, as she bowed her head. " I lead thee 
unto Him who awakened thee out of darkness." 

" I would fain behold Him," she replied ; " and 
what should I fear when I am with ftee ?" 



THE BEAUTY OF THE LH^Y. 

3 OOK on that flower — the daughter of the vale ; 
W The Medicean statue of the shade ! 

Her limbs of modest beauty, aspect pale, 
Are but by her ambrosial breath betray'd. 

There, half in elegant relief displayed, 
She standeth to our gaz JJ half shrinking shuns ; 

Folding her green scarf, like a bashful maid, 
Around to screen her from her suitor suns ; 

Not all her many sweets she lavisheth at once. 

Lock'd in the twilight of depending boughs. 
Where night and day commingle, she doth shoot, 

Where nightingales repeat their marriage vows; 
First by retiring, wins our curious foot, 

ITien charms us, by her loveliness, to suit 
Our contemplation to her lot; 

Her gloom, leaf, blossom, fragrance, fojm, dis- 
pute 
Which shall attract most belgards to the spot, 

And loveliest her an^ay, who fain would rest 
nnsonght 
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Her gloom, the aisle of heavenly solitude ; 

Her flower, the vestal nun who there abideth^ 
Her breath, that of celestials meekly woo'd 
From heaven ; her leaf, the holy veil which 
hideth ; 
Her form, the shrine where purity resideth ; 
Spring's darling, nature's pride, the sylvan's 
queen — 
To her, at eve, enamor'd Zephyr glideth, 

Trembling, she bids him waft aside her screen, 
And to his kisses wakes — ^the Flora of the scene. 
4 
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WHAT THE VIOLETS Dll>. 

THE tender Violets bent in smfles 
To the elves that sported nigh, 
Tossing the drops of fragrant dew 
To scent the evening sky. 

They kissed the rose in love and mirth. 

And its petals fairer grew ; 
A shower of pearly dust they brought, 

And over the Lily threw. 

I saw one dainty creature crown 

The tulip's painted cup, 
And bless with one soft kiss the urn, — 

Then fold its petals up. 

A finger rock'd the young birds' nest. 

As high on a branch it hung, 
While the gleaming night-dew rattled down 

Where the old dry leaf was flung. 
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THE SERENADE. 

3Ef)IanIr. 

^6 ftJ||HAT sounds so sweet awake me? 
W What tills me with delight i 
O, mother, look ! who sings thus 
So sweetly through the night ?" 

" 1 hear not, child, I see not. 
O, sleep thou softly on ! 
Comes now to serenade thee, 
Thou poor sick maiden, non# .** 

" It is not earthly music 

"That fills me with delight; 
1 hear the angels call me ; 
O, mother dear, good night I'' 
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SONNET. 

iHlixbatI anjjtlo. 

iF it be tnie that any beauteous thing 
Eaises the pure and just desire of man 
From earth to God, the eternal Fount of all, 
Such I believe my love : for as in her 
So fair, in whom I all besides forget, 
I view the gentle work of her Creator, 
I have no care for any other thing 
Whilst thus I love. Nor is it marvellous, 
Since the efl'ect is not of my own power, 
If the soul doth by nature, tempted forth, 
Enamored tlirough the eyes. 
Repose upon the eyes which it resembleth, 
And through them riseth to the primal love, 
As to its end, and honors in admiring : 
For who adores the Maker needs must love his vork. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FLOWERS. 

THE love of flowers seems a naturally implanted 
passion, without any alloy or debasing object as a 
motive. The cottage has its pink, its rose, its polyan- 
thus ; the villa, its geranium, its dahlia, and its 
clematis. We cherish them in youth, we admire them 
in declining days ; but, perhaps, it is the early 
flowers of spring that always bring with them the 
greatest degree of pleasure, and our affections seem 
inmiediately to expand at the sight of the first open- 
ing blossom under tlie sunny wall or sheltered bank, 
however humble its race may be. 

In the long and sombre months of winter, our love 
of nature, like the buds of vegetation, seems closed 
and torpid ; but, like them, it xmfolds and reanimates 
with the opening year, and we welcome our long- 
lost associates with a cordiality that no other season 
can excite, as Mends in a foreign clime. The Violet 
of autumn is greeted with none of the love with 
which we hail the Violet of spring. It is unseason- 
able,— perl <ips it brings with it rather a t\io^x^\» ^1 
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melancholy than of joy ; we view it with curiosity-— 
not affection, and thus the late is not like the early 
rose. 

It is not intrinsic beauty or splendor that so charms 
us, for the fair maids of spring cannot compete witli 
the grander matrons of the advanced year; they 
would be unheeded, perhaps lost, in the rosy bowers 
of summer and of autumn ; no, it is our first meeting 
with a long-lost friend, the reviving glow of a natural 
affection, that so warms us at tliis season : to maturicy 
they give pleasure, as a harbinger of the renewal of 
life, a signal of awakening nature, or of a higher 
promise; to youth they are expanding being, open- 
ing years, hilarity, and joy. With summer flowers 
we seem to live as with our neighbors, in har- 
mony and good will; but spring flowers are che- 
rished as private friendships. 

The cultivation of flowers is of all the diversions 
of mankind, the one to be selected and approved as 
the one most innocent in itself, and most perfectly 
devoid of injury or amioyance to others ; the employ- 
ment is not only conducive to health and peace of 
mind, but probably more good-will has arisen, and 
friendships been founded, by the intercourse and 
communication connected with this pursuit, than 
from any other whatsoever ; the pleasures, the ecsta- 
sies, of the liorticulturist, are harmless and pure, — a 
streaky h tint, a sliadc, becomes his triumph, which, 
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though often obtained by chance, are secured alone 
by morning care, by evening caution, and the vigi- 
lance of days : — an employ which, in its various 
grades, excludes neither the opulent nor the indigent, 
and, teeming with boundless variety, affords an 
unceasing excitement to emulation without conten- 
tion or iU-wilL 
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VIRTUE. 

SWEET day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 

Sweet rose ! whose hue, angry and brave, 

Bidfj the rash gazer wipe his eye. 
Thy root is ever in the grave ; 

And thou must die. 

Sweet Spring I full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie, — 
My music shows you have your closes, 
And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to a coal. 
Then chiefly lives. 
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THE CHORUS OF THE LILIES. 

pE are Lilies fair, 

The flower of virgin light ; 
Nature held us forth, and said, 
" Lo ! my thoughts of white." 

Ever since then, angels 

Hold us in their hands ; 
You may see them where they take 

In pictures their sweet stands. 

Like the garden's angels 

Also do we seem ; 
And not the less for being crown'd 

With a golden dream. 

Could you see around us 

The enamor'd air. 
You would see it pale with blisQ 

To hold a thing so fair. 

4* 
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A DROP OF DEW. 



lEE how the orient dew, 
Shed from the bosom of the m'^rn 

luto the blowing roses, 
Yet careless of its mansion new, 
For the clear region where 'twas bom 

Hound it itself encloses ; 
Ajad in its little globe's extent, 
Frames as it can, its native element. 

How it the purple fiower does sligiit, 
Scarce touching where it lies ! 
But, gazing back upon the skies, 

Shines with a mournful light ; 
Like its own tear, 

Because so long divided from the sphere, 
Restless it rolls, and insecure. 
Trembling, lest it grow impure ; 
Till the warm sun pities its pain, 
And to tiie skies exhales it back again. 
So the soul, that drop, that ray, 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 
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Could it within the human flower be seen, 
Remembering still its former height, 

Shuns the sweet leaves and blossoms green ; 
And, recollecting its own light, 
Does, in its pure and circling thotights, express 
The greater heaven in a Ijpaven less. 
In how coy a figure found, 

Every way it turns away ! 
To the world excluding round, 

^ Yet receiving in the day ; 
Dark beneath, but bright above ; 
Here disdaining, there in love. 
How loose and easy hence to go ! 

How girt and ready to ascend ! 
Moving but on a point below, 

In all about does upward bend. 
Such did the manna's sacred dew distil. 
White and entire, although congealed and chill- 
Congealed on earth ; but does, dissolving, run 
Into the glories of the Almighty sun. 
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THE I.OVE OF NATURE. 

Jamts Beattit. 

flBOW many are there to whom the lustre of the 
Bo rising or setting sun, the sparkling concave of 
the midnight sky, the mountain forest tossing and 
roaring to the sky, or warbling with all the melodies 
of a summer evening ; the sweet interchange of hill 
and dale, shade and sunshine, grove, lawn, and water, 
which an extensive landscape oflfers to the view ; the 
scenery of the ocean, so lovely, so majestic, and so 
tremendous ; and the many pleasing varieties of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, — could never afford 
so much real satisfaction as the steams and noise of a 
ball-room, the insipid fiddling and squeaking of an 
opera, or the vexations and wranglings of a card- 
table ! 

But some minds there are of a different make, who, 
even in the early part of life, receive from the con- 
templation of nature a species of delight which they 
would hardily exchange for any other ; and who, as 
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avarice and an bition are not the infirmities of that 
period, would, with eqnal sincerity and rapture, 
exclaim — 

" I care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 
You cannot rob me of free nature^s grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows ner brightening face : 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawTis by living stream at eve." 

To a mind thus disposed, no part of creation is 
indifferent. In the crowded city and howling wil- 
derness, in the cultivated province and solitary isle, 
in the flowery lawn and craggy mountain, in the 
murmur of the rivulet and in the uproar of the ocean, 
in the radiance of summer and gloom of winter, in 
the thun(ier of heaven and in the whisper of the 
breeze, he still finds something to rouse or to soothe 
his imagination, to draw forth his affections, or to 
employ his understanding. 

This happy sensibility to the beauties of nature 
should be cherished in young persons. It engages 
them to contemplate the Creator in his wonderful 
works ; it purifies and harmonises the soul, and pre- 
pares it for moral and intellectual discipline ; it sup- 
plies a never-failing source of amusement; it 
contributes even to bodily health ; and, as a strict 
analogy subsists between material and moral beauty, 
it leads the heart by an easy transition from \Xi^ otkft 
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to the otiier, and thus recommends virtue for its 
transcendent loveliness, and makes vice appear the 
object of contempt and abomination. An intimate 
acquaintance with the best descriptive poets — 
Spenser, Milton, and Thomson, but above all with 
the divine Georgic — joined to. some practice in the 
art of drawing, will promote this amiable sensibility 
in early years ; for then the face of nature has novelty 
superadded to its other charms, the passions are not 
pre-engaged, the heart is free from care, and tl\e 
imagination wann and romantic. 
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THE DISCONTENTED VIOLETS — AN 
ALLEGORY. 

THE violets — ^beautiful and modest flowers — once 
on a time, long, long ago, became foolish 
and discontented. * They sent up a petition to the 
Fairy Qneen. "How long," said they, petulantly, 
" are we doomed to cower under our leaves, and bend 
beneath the very moss that clings to the roots of the 
trees I Are we not as worthy to show our faces and 
assert our presence as yon gaudy tulip, or that upright 
auricula ?" 

The Fairy Queen sent her foreign ambassador to 
appease her discontented subjects. He flew to the earth 
in a drop of rain, and cried to the offended violets, 
" Be assured you are more lovely and interesting in 
your humble, unassuming sphere, than you can pos- 
sibly be in one more exalted. Your constitution will 
not admit of any change in your condition. Who 
ever heard of a tall aspiring violet ?" 

" And for that reason," they all exclaimed, " it is 
high time we assumed a more important and conspi- 
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cuous position in the flower world. We have been 
secluded long enough. We feel as competent to hold 
up our heads as others. It is unjust bondage to con- 
ceal any longer our purple scented blossoms. Give 
us freedom ; let us see around us, and be seen." 

The Fairy Queen frowned and sighed, and rode 
down on a sunbeam to punish her disaffected sub- 
jects. "O, my children!" she exclaimed, "be wise 
before it is too late ; you are altogether unfitted for 
the position you seek. Be happy, be contented. 
Thousands of happy violets have lived among the 
moss and leaves, playing merry bo-peep with the 
gentle summer zephyr and glancing sunbeams. What 
sweeter life could you desire ? It is far better you 
should attract the passer-by to search for your sweet 
blossoms by the soft perfume that you shed around, 
than if you stared him in the face at every comer, 
your UDprotected odors rudely dispersed by every wind 
that sweeps by. I will grant your request, my daugh- 
ters ; but, alas ! it will be a fatal one for you. No 
longer shall the village children, as they come from 
school, loiter in the lanes to smeU the pleasant scent 
of spring violets, and laugh for joy when they spy 
the blue flowerets lurking behind the shelteriDg leaves. 
No longer shall the weary denizen of the hot, dusty 
city, inhale grat/efiilly your perfumed breath on a 
spring Sabbath, as he strays through the hedge-rows. 
No more shall the eager lover search for you in your 
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green hiding-places, to lay you on his mistress's bosom, 
and call her modest and exquisite as yourselves. 
Never again shall the duteous child, with anxious 
eyes, look diligently for the odorous buds that 
will call a grateful smile from the lips of a dying 
mother, as she wanders back in memory to the hours 
passed away, when she, light-hearted, young and 
strong, ran to the well-known bank whereon the 
fairest violets grew. No more — but it is enough; 
you will prove for yourself the truth." She folded 
her .wings, and drooped her head, as she slowly 
returned, in her bright chariot, to Fairy-land. 

The prayer was granted. The violets suddenly 
started up, tall and aspiring, upon straight high stalks, 
and braved the full heat of the sun. They were glori- 
fied for a brief space, but soon the bright beams that 
danced in their eyes dazzled and confused them. 
They longed for one leaf to soften the intensity of the 
rays, but low at their feet were the sweet veils. A 
few repentant flowers strove to stoop to the old and 
pleasant couch, where they had oft reclined in shady 
ease ; their slender stems snapped in the effort, and 
ihey lay broken" and lifeless on the earth. Nor were 
their proud companions more fortunate. One hour 
scorched with heat, the next, shivering in the rough 
approaches of the varying wind, their delicate color 
faded, their jfresh beauty fled: pale, scentless blossoms 
only remained, — the jest :f the flower world, "^oe*^ 
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tulips flushed deeper with scorn, and the fall, sweet 
rose looked anxious and displeaaed. Even the bees, 
as they wandered by, called no Uaore to sing the sweet 
flattery of old in their ears, but passed on without 
recognition to other fair blossoms, and their small 
voices seemed to chant a solemn reproof. The sweet 
primroses and buttercups mourned for their old 
friends, and sighed for the olden days of happy com- 
panionship. And the poor violets — ^the flowers of 
modesty — ^became a by-word and a laughing-stock. 
Quickly this foolish generation became few in number, 
and faded in beauty. One by one drooped, broken- 
hearted, and all their high ambitious aspirings were 
quenched in cold death. At last but two remained, 
poor, broken monuments upon the grave of their com- 
panions. The pitying wind heard their despairing 
sighs, and bore them tenderly and faithfully to Fairy- 
land. " Go tell them," said the Fairy Queen, "theii 
punishment is severe, but merited. Yet, before those 
survivors die, bear a message of forgiveness and fiope. 
Their own doom is sealed, their unhappy days are 
numbered ; but from their ashes shall arise a happier 
race. Bright, blue and sweet, shall bfe their children's 
faces. No traces shall they inherit of their progeni- 
tors' weakness and misfortunes. My love shall make 
them beautiful and blessed." 

The soft wind whispered these sweet words in the 
cars of the unhappy violeta ^^ ^e^ di^ Qj^wteint^" thev 
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mwrniured ; " but hear, sweet zephyr, our last request 
— ^receive our legacy. When our sweet representatives 
ehall bloom in the future time, to you, O breeze ! we 
intrust this solemn charge. Tell them our mournful 
story. Let them have the benefit of our bitter expe- 
rience, that they may learn their chief happiness and 
only security is in hv/rmUty, If ever they confide to 
you a wish, a fancy that reminds you of our fatal mis- 
take, bear it far away, O breeze, upon your wings, and 
instil, instead, the sweet spirit of content and lowli- 
ness. Thus, .in your voice, we, though silent, shall 
ever speak, and our old friendship shall be a pledge 
for your faithful guardianship." 

" It shall," sighed the breeze, sadly ; " Farewell ! " 
and he hid his face. When he looked up, he chanted 
a wild dirge of sorrow, over the graves of the dead 
violets. 
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THE RETREAT. 

fifAPPY those early days, when I 
Bb Shined in my ahgel-infancy ! 
Before I understood this place, 
Appointed for my second race ; 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestial thought ; 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love ; 
And looking back at that short space. 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face : 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound ; 
Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense ; 
But felt through all this fleshy dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 
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Oh ! how I long to travel back 
And tread again that ancient track 1 
That I might once more reach that plain 
Where first I left my glorious train ; 
From whence the enlightened spirit sees 
That shady city of palm-trees ; 
But oh I my soul, with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way. 
Some men a forward motion love, 
But I by backward steps would move; 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 
In that state I came retonu 
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TO THE FLOWERS. 

IE flowers — ^ye little flowers 
Were witnesses of tilings, 
More glorious and more wondrous far 

Than the fall and rise of Mngs ! — 
Ye, in the vales of Paradise, 

Heard how the mountains r^g, 
When the sons of God did shout for joy 

And the stars of morning sang ! 
Ye saw the creatures of the earth, 

Ere fear was felt, or pain ; 
Ye saw the lion with the lamb 

Go sporting o'er the plain ! 
Ye were the first that from the earth 

Sprang, when the floods were dried. 
And the meek dove from out the ark 

Went wandering far and wide ; — 
And when upon Mount Ararat 

Ihe floating ark was stay'd. 
And the freshness of the flowering earth 

The Patriarch firat surveyed, 
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Ye saw across the heavons 

The new-made bended bow, 
Ye heard the Eternal bind himself^ 

Upon its glorious show, 
That never more the waters wild 

Should rage beyond their shore ; 
That harvest-time and time of seed 

Should be for ever more* 
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EPILOGUE TO ESTHETIC- 



NOW that we have rambled together, my gentle 
reader — ^friend, I hope — ^through* the floweiy bor- 
der of my fair stored garden, let n8 sit down beside 
the stream which separates us from that which lies 
beyond, and commune together, in hopeful tones, of 
the graceful blossoms amongst which we have been 
lingering, in our new companionship. 

Sure, I am, you will not analyze them with cynical 
precision; our eyes have dwelt upon them, not to 
seek out, here and there, a faulty curve, an inodorous 
anther, an exceptionable^ tint, or a discrepant position ; 
the shade of their coloring may not, in all cases, have 
the harmonious blending of prismatic refraction ; one 
petal may be too bright, and another too pallid, for 
the consistency of perfect beauty; but the lesson 
which they teach, will, I hope, have been found by 
you to be one vnthout taint or blemish.* 

In gentleness, in love, in humility, came we all, 
my joyous sisters I seeking pleasure, and perchance 
improvement, in the esthetic effusions of the bright- 
est and purest minds. 

These beauteous flowers, which we have now been 
contemplating^ were selected for tl^i^ gc^ifta oi \hsk 
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loveliness — a qnality which I knew, full well, would 
commend itself to your esteem. They are of various 
foims and colors, teaching, severally, the varied 
lessons of goodness and wisdom, — spiritual beauty, 
and elegant refinement, — ^as drawn forth by diversity 
of circumstances, acting on different phases of differ- 
ently constituted minds. Each one is lovely, and 
therefore graceful ; for grace is the handmaid of all 
that is excellent, and their union is never severed. 

If Thought, in its glow of inspiration, walk in the 
forest, though her eye doth admire the stately strength 
of the oak, the pyramidal majesty of the pine, and 
the lofty height of the shiny poplar, it is mostly when 
they move to the solemn sway of the tempest, — when 
the mighty branches bend their proud forms, in 
graceful grandeur, to the stem winds of heaven, — or, 
when treading the more tasty garden-path, she 
beholds each leaf and flower sporting lightly on its 
tender stem, in the playful breeze, — that she recog- 
nizes the grace that encompasses them and imparts 
to the scene its chief sublimity. 

So it is with human loveliness. Symmetry of form, 
elegance of stature, exquisiteness of feature, nobility 
of presence, and delicacy of complexion, may attract 
the eye ; but, if these be not united with that unaf- 
fected grace of mien and expression which springs 
from a soul in genuine accord with the Source of ^ 
Perfection, they are like many of \\ioafe ^wraar 
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ceutical draughts, which, if you connnue swallowing, 
with suspended breath, pass free as water through 
the lips, but as soon as the cup becomes empty, and' 
the sense of taste exercises its office, the spell is 
broken, and nausea and loathing ensue. 

Seek ye, then, fair daughters I the possession of 
that inward grace, whose essence shall permeate and 
vitalize the affections, — adorn the countenance, — 
make mellifluous the voice, — and impart a hallowed 
beauty even to your motions. Not merely that you 
may be loved, would I urge this, but that you may, 
in truth, be lovely, — that loveliness which fades not 
with time, nor is marred or alienated by disease, but 
which neither chance nor change can in any way 
despoil. 

Grace is immortal, — ever fresh, pure, and faii\ 
No familiarity can render stale or uninteresting that 
beauty which it animates ; but, rather, the nearer you 
approach and the more you become familiarized, tlie 
more do its delights multiply, and the brighter is the 
halo which they cast around the vision. The lily may 
fade, and the violet's beauty wane, — ^human hearts 
and forms may forever pass from our worldly com- 
panionship ; but the grace which animated their 
presence and inspired our souls, can never be oblivi- 
ated, but will remain a holy treasure in the memory, 
a sweet monitor, an ever-endearing and imprescript- 
ible tie. 
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External grace is the spontaneous exhibition or 
effluence — ^the visible impress — of that kindliness of 
nature, that affectionate regard for all who bear the 
image of the Father, and that cultivated emulation 
of the beautiful in all things, which no one can fail 
of and be truly happy. Therefore do I put forth my 
most ardent plea, to all whose eyes shall trace these 
lines, — ^to you, my sister, with heart beating warm, 
and hopeful, and yearning for life's greatest good, — 
study to possess that grace which shall make lum- 
inous the spirit within and the form without, and 
which time can never vitiate. 

Have you received elevating impressions, in your 
souls, from your acquaintance with these Esthetic 
Flowers ? Tlien are a few sheaves abeady garnered 
in the harvest of your earthly joys, and it is mine to 
breathe that incense of your gratitude which shall 
abide with me a blessing forevermore. 

Rosalie BelIi. 
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PROLOGUE TO INTELLECTUAL, 



THE mysteries of nature — Heaven and Earth: 
Whence is their origin ? Who gave them birth ! 
How sprang their shapes of beauty, life, and hght. 
From formless chaos and primeval niglit ? 
How float the planets in the ether spage, 
Wliat power impels, and guides their ceaseless race i 

How do those globes of light exist on high ? — 
Each, in itself, a bright immensity ! 
How from tli' infinite distance, where they reign, 
Each circled with his planetary train. 
Comes, tlirough the mighty void, tlie point of light 
Which marks their being to our finite siglit ? 

Tliis Earth : how hangs she in this airy space, 

Forever — with stupendous power and grace, — 

Revolving in her Inige apportioned way. 

Since first she felt the Sun's attracting ray ? 

How doth tliis welded mass her balance keep i 

"WTiat hand sustains her in the vaulted deep, — 

Her frame of iron, and her heart of fire, 

With mountains vast, and seas for her attire ; 

Oi't veiled by clouds, of every fonn and hue. 

Light floating in the atmospheric blue,—- 
7 
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Ijearing the rains, the thunders, and the storms, 
And gemmed with wondrous meteoric forms. 
While round her play mysterious polar lights, 
And shooting-stars add splendor to her nights f 

How from cold water, from the air, and earth, 
Came substance, hue, and fragrance, into birth? 
And all the animate and beauteous things 
That move around us with sustaining wings, 
Or poise their forms upon the watery deep. 
Or walk upon the earth, or glide, or creep ! 

And Man,— the beautiful, the strong, the free. 
Heaven's greatest mystery ! whence is he ? 
Yes, whence is he, whose intellect has trod 
The path of Wisdom, and learned of God ? 
E'en where the light of wisdom hath not shone, 
The human intellect hath reai-ed a throne. 
Higher than earth, and placed upon that shrine 
Such image as it deem'd were all divine. 
Endowed it with the passions and the sway 
Which man might fear, and worship, and obey,— 
Yes ! in tlie lowest place that man hath trod, 
His darkened intellect has sought — a God. 

God, Light, and Life,' — eternal and the same, 
Father of spirits ! we have learned thy name ; 
And, by thine all-pervading influence taught, 
We see thee in whate'er thy power hath wrought 
The intellect which thou, O God, hast given, 
Looks npf through nature, to her Source in heaven, 
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And reads in earth, in ocean, and in air, 
Thy power, thy love, thy beauty, everywhere. 
The crown of science. Intellect hast formed 
Of beams which thy bright glory hath adorned ; 
And though man's works are often termed divine, 
"When he hath copied some fair work of thine, — 
How cold, how void, how rigid are his forms. 
Beside the creatures that thy spirit warms 1 
Yet, of thine essence must the spirit be. 
Which understands, adores, and copies Thee ; 
Which hath, by long and eamjest labor, cast 
Sublime similitudes, deep, lofty, vast,-— 
Or hath subjected, by mechanic skill. 
The elements of nature to his will. 
Till labor sings (his lightened burden o'er), 
And time and distance sever hearts no more. 
But when he lays his hand upon the lyre. 
And feels upon his lips the sacred fire, 
rhen, more than any dweller of the sod. 
He feels his near affinity to God. 
From all the deep-down fountains of the heart, 
Ecstatic thoughts, and forms of beauty start : 
And, though their shapes are like the things of eardi, 
Their language proves them of immortal birth. 
Till, rapt, and wondering, o'er the heavenly strings, 
The soul adores its own imaginings ; 
Or, having bathed them in the Fount divinft, 
The author hvmns them m soul-stirrma;\m^. 
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Beariug the raiiis, the thunders, and the storms, 
And gemmed with wondrous meteoric forms, 
While round her play mysterious polar lights. 
And shooting-stars add splendor to her nights f 

How from cold water, from the air, and earth, 
Came substance, hue, and fragrance, into birth? 
And all the animate and beauteous things 
That move around us with sustaining wings, 
Or poise their forms upon the .watery deep. 
Or walk upon the earth, or glide, or creep ! 

And Man,— the beautiful, the strong, the free. 
Heaven's greatest mystery I whence is he ? 
Yes, whence is he, whose intellect has trod 
The path of Wisdom, and learned of God ? 
E'en where the light of wisdom hath not shone. 
The human intellect hath reared a throne, 
Higher than earth, and placed upon that shrine 
Such image as it deem'd were all divine, 
Endowed it with the passions and the sway 
Which man might fear, and worship, and obey, — 
Yes ! in tlie lowest place that man hath, trod. 
His darkened intellect has sought — a God. 

God, Light, and Life,^ — eternal and the same, 
Father of spirits ! we have learned thy name ; 
And, by thine all-pervading influence taught, 
We see thee in whate'er thy power hath wrought 
The intellect which thou, O God, hast given, 
Looks np, through nature, to her Source in heaven, 
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And reads in earth, in ocean, and in air, 
Thy power, thy love, thy beauty, everywhere. 
The crown of science. Intellect hast formed 
Of beams which thy bright glory hath adorned ; 
And though man's works are often termed divine, 
When he hath copied some fair work of thine, — 
How cold, how void, how rigid are his forms. 
Beside the creatures that thy spirit warms 1 
Yet, of thine essence must the spirit be. 
Which understands, adores, and copies Thee ; 
Which hath, by long and eam.est labor, cast 
Sublime similitudes, deep, lofty, vast,-— 
Or hath subjected, by mechanic skill. 
The elements of nature to his will. 
Till labor sings (his lightened burden o'er), 
And time and distance sever hearts no more. 
But when he lays his hand upon the lyre. 
And feels upon his lips the sacred fire, 
rhen, more than any dweller of the sod, 
He feels his near affinity to God. 
From all the deep-down fountains of the heart, 
Ecstatic thoughts, and forms of beauty start : 
And, though their shapes are like the things of eardi, 
Their language proves them of immortal birth. 
Till, rapt, and wondering, o'er the heavenly stiings, 
The soul adores its own imaginings ; 
Or, having bathed them in the Fount divine, 
Hie author hymns them m soul-stirring; \me. 
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Ijearing the rains, the thunders, and the storms, 
And gemmed with wondrous meteoric forms, 
While round her play mysterious polar lights. 
And shooting-stars add splendor to her nights f 

How from cold water, from the air, and earth, 
Came substance, hue, and fragrance, into birth? 
And all the animate and beauteous things 
That move around us with sustaining wings. 
Or poise their forms upon the .watery deep. 
Or walk upon the earth, or glide, or creep ! 

And Man,— the beautiful, the strong, the free, 
Heaven's greatest mystery ! whence is he ? 
Yes, whence is he, whose intellect has trod 
The path of Wisdom, and learned of God ? 
E'en where the light of wisdom hath not shone, 
The human intellect hath reared a throne. 
Higher than earth, and placed upon that shrine 
Such image as it deem'd were all divine. 
Endowed it with the passions and the sway 
Which man might fear, and worship, and obey, — 
Yes ! in the lowest place that man hath, trod. 
His darkened intellect has sought — a God. 

God, Light, and Life,' — eternal and the same, 
Father of spirits ! we have learned thy name ; 
And, by thine all-pervading influence taught. 
We see thee in whate'er thy power hath wrought 
The intellect which thou, O God, hast given, 
Looks upf througli nature, to her Source in heaven, 
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And reads in earth, in ocean, and in air, 
Thy power, thy love, thy beauty, everywhere. 
The crown of science. Intellect hast formed 
Of beams which thy bright glory hath adorned ; 
And though man's works are often termed divine, 
"When he hath copied some fair work of thine, — 
How cold, how void, how rigid are his forms. 
Beside the creatures that thy spirit warms 1 
Yet, of thine essence must the spirit be. 
Which understands, adores, and copies Thee ; 
Which hath, by long and eam.est labor, cast 
Sublime similitudes, deep, lofty, vast,-— 
Or hath subjected, by mechanic skill. 
The elements of nature to his will. 
Till labor sings (his lightened burden o'er). 
And time and distance sever hearts no more. 
But when he lays his hand upon the lyre. 
And feels upon his lips the sacred fire, 
rhen, more than any dweller of the sod, 
He feels his near affinity to God. 
From all the deep-down fountains of the heart, 
Ecstatic thoughts, and forms of beauty start : 
And, though their shapes are like the things of eartli| 
Their language proves them of immortal birth. 
Till, rapt, and wondering, o'er the heavenly stiings, 
The soul adores its own imaginings ; 
Or, having bathed them in the Fount divine, 
Tlie author hrmns them in soul-stirriua;\\ii». 
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And they their own sweet influence impart 
To all who heed the strains of poet's heart. 

Alas I that intellect so oft has been 
In league with folly, and the tool of sin, — 
Has sent forth monsters, of distempered birth, 
To torture souls and desecrate the hearth. 
But, wo to himl who thus, with will astray, 
Entices hearts down dark temptation's way ; 
He soweth for himself remorseful pangs. 
And o'er his soul the frown of heaven hangs. 

But we will walk, not where fell weeds are found, 
But where sweet flowers of thought abound : 
Where intellectual beauties, pure and bright, 
Refresh our souls with wisdom and delight. 
And, by their pencillings of God's rich love. 
Ope to our view the courts of Heaven above. 

Vain thought ! For ne'er can man's imaginings 
Of golden harps, crowns, palms, and shining wings, 
Of emerald vales, where living -waters flow. 
And trees of life, whose fruits perpetual grow. 
Where never fade or fall the wondrous flowers, 
And angels sing, like birds, amongst the bowers,— 
Catch one faint shadow of that Land of Rest, 
Where love, and joy, and peace, fill every breast. 
For human mind, although of heavenly birth. 
Hath its chief converse with the things of earth, 
And hence doth represent God's world of bliss 
To be a glorious counterpart of this ; 
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Paints all it beauties like familiar things, 
And makes its angels human forms with wings. 

Oh, wondrous beautiful, and bright, and fair, 
These intellectual creations are ; 
And though but thoughts, with foims by fancy givep 
Embody much of Faith's sweet hopes of heaven ; 
For none can come from that blest land, to tell 
What bliss and beauty in God's presence dwell. 
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LOVK, INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL, 

|ANT live and die knowing nothing of love 
except throngli their intellect. Their ideas on 
the subject are fanciful, because it has never been 
revealed by consciousness. Yet it were to question 
the benignity of God, to believe that an element of 
our nature so operative and subtle, and one that 
abounds chiefly in the good and the gifted, is of light 
import or not susceptible of being explained by 
reason, justified by conscience, and hallowed by 
religion, and thus made to bear a harvest not only of 
delight but of virtue. Love, Petrarch maintains, is 
the crowning grace of humanity, the holiest right of 
the soul, the golden link which binds us to duty and 
truth, the redeeming principle that chiefly reconciles 
the heart to life, and is prophetic of eternal good. It 
is a blessing of a glorious experience, according to 
the soul in which it was engendered. Let us 
endeavor to define its action and vindicate its worth, 
asset forth in the sonnets of Petrateh.. 
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All noble beings live in their affections. While 
this important fact has ever been illustrated by poets, 
it is seldom fully recognized in moral systems or pop- 
iJar theology. Yet if we would truly discern the 
free, genuine elements of character, the history of 
the heart affords the only authentic ground of judg- 
ment. Love has been, and is, so mightily abused, 
that in the view of superficial reasoners it becomes 
identified rather with feebleness than strength. Yet, 
in point of fact, its highest significance can alone be 
realized by natures of singular depth and exaltation. 
To the unperverted soul, instead of a pastime it is a 
discipline. Once elevated from a blind instinct to a 
conscious principle, it is the mighty tide which sways 
all that is solemn and eternal in life. To love, in 
one sense, is, indeed, little more than an animal 
necessity ; but to love nobly, profoundly, — to love, as 
Madame de Stael expi-esses it, " at once with the 
naind and the heart," to dedicate to another mature 
sympathies, is the noblest function of a human being. 
The fever of passion, the ignoble motives, the casual 
impulses which belong to our nature, blend, it is true, 
with the exercise of all affection; but love, in its 
deepest and genuine import, is the highest and most 
profound interest of existence. This is a truth imper- 
fectly understood ; but there are few spirits so utterly 
bereft of celestial affinities, as not to respond, more 
or \ess pordiajy, to every sincere appeal to a ea\>wfc\V^ 
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60 divine.i All the folly of vaiu imaginations, all the 
coarseness of vulgar sensuality, all the scorn of mental 
hardihood, while they profane the name, can never 
violate the sacred realities of love. There have been, 
and there ever will be earnest and uncompromising 
hearts, who bravely vindicate a faith too native and 
actuating ever to be eradicated. Such natures can 
only realize themselves through love, and in propor- 
tion to their integiity will be their consciousness of 
the glory of this attribute. They intuitively antici- 
pate its pervading influence upon their character and 
happiness. They feel that within it lies the vital 
points of their destiny, and through it their access to 
truth. The world may long present but glimpses of 
what they ever watch to- decry. Life may seem 
barren of a good never absent from their inward 
sense. At times, from very weariness, they may be 
half inclined to believe that the love for which they 
pray is but a poetic invention, having no actual type. 
Witnessing so much apparent renunciation, they may, 
at last, regard themselves as vain dreamers, and look 
back with bitter regret upon years of self-delusion. 
But, the great wand, the haunting vision, the pro- 
phetic need, assert themselves still ; and when, 
through self-denial and fervent trust, the dawn glim- 
mers upon their souls, the lonely vigil and restless 
fears of the night are forgotten in " a peace which the 
woi'ld can neither give nor tak(i aw^i.^." To some 
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fniiids it may appear sacrilegious thus to id^tify love 
with religion, but the sentiments, rightly understood, 
are too intimately allied to be easily divided. It is 
through the outward universe that natural theology 
points us to a Supreme Intelligence ; and it is through 
the creatm*e that spirits of lofty mould most nearly 
approach the Creator. Coleridge describes love as 
the absorption of self in an idea dearer than self. 
This is doubtless the only process by which the 
problem of human life is solved to exalted natures. 
It is vain that you bid them find content, either in the 
pleasures of sense or the abstractions of wisdom, how- 
ever keen their perceptions, or ardent their passions. 
They know themselves born to find completion 
through another. A subtle and pleading expectance 
foretells the advent of a Messiah. They seek not, but 
wait. It is no romantic vision, no extravagant desire, 
but a clear and deep conviction that speaks in their 
bosoms. This is the germ of the sweetest flower that 
shall adorn theii being ; this is their innate pledge of 
immortality, and ceaselessly invokes them to self- 
respect and glory. 

There is something essentially shallow in the play 
of character, until feeling gives it play and intensity. 
The office of love is to induce a strong and perma- 
nent motive, and it is this process which concentrates 
all the faculties of the soul. Hence the sati^faetloxi 
whici follows: — a condition wholly d\ffe:teTi\. feotcv 
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what was previously regarded as enjoyment. Tliroiigli 
vanity and the senses, partial delight may have been 
obtained ; but it was a graft upon, ratlier than a pro- 
duct of, tlie heart. Tlie blessedness of true love 
springs from the soul itself, and is felt to be its legiti- 
mate and holiest fruit. Tlius, and thus alone, is 
human nature richly developed, and the best interests 
of life wisely embraced. Shadows give way to sub- 
Btance, vague wishes to permanent aims, indifferent 
words to endearing associations, and vain. desires to a 
" hope full of immortality.'' 
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••A MAIDEN SHOULD BE BEAUTIFUL, 
RICH, WISE AND STRONG." 

a MAIDEN should be beautiful. Her face, 
Whate'er its features or complexion be, 
Should wear the gentle smile, tlie modest grace, 

The look serene of innate purity. 
The eyes that beam with love, the lips that speak 

Sweet words of peace, encouragement, and cheer : 
The form that bends to aid the sad and weak. 
Must, evermore, be beautiful and dear. 



A maiden should be rich— though her estate 

Be with the lowly. Hers should be the wealth 
Of sweet contentment; hers the treasures great 

Of pure home virtues, innocence, and health. 
The yellow gold may pass to other hands, 

And fire and flood may put earth's dross astray ; 
The stranger may possess our halls and lands, — 

But nought can take the wealth of 80u\ a^a-^. 
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A maiden should be wise. Though to her eyes 

The tomes of Science never were unsealed, 
Though human nature's inner mysteries 

Were never to her trusting heart revealed ; 
She should be wise \vith that right fear of God, 

Wlience floweth all true wisdom, which illumes 
The darkest pathway e'er by mortal trod, 

And wreathes each bramble with celestial blooms. 

A maiden should be strong. Although her form 

Be frailer than the frailest summer flower ; 
She must endure the flood, the fire, the storm, 

Erfesist temptation, and affliction's power. 
She must be strong in patience, strong in hope, 

Strong in the faith — by God in mercy given, — 
Which whispers, when the heart and spirit droop, 

" Tliy Fatbc r marked this path. It ends in heaven.' 
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lIETROSPEOT. 

Hjtlie past — tlie past — ^how it comes to me, 
Like the simlit waves of a summer sea ; 
And the scenes of my chilhood, back they come 
Like the ocean breeze from its far-off home. 

Fair, glowing and bright — ^they come to refresh 
The heart with its earlier happiness ; 
* B]at like dew that rests on the withered flower, 
To restore its beauty it has no power. 

Still, I love to look upon by-gone days. 

And dwell on their visions with lingering gaze,— 

The beautiful grove and the shaded hill, 

The clustering trees and murmuring rill. 

And our own sweet cottage, as soft it lay, 
Embosomed in shade in a summer day. 
Its gardens and walks, its fruit and its flowers, 
Deai'er to me t mn palace or towers. 
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It glows on the heart with the brightest of hues, 
With its roses set n'er with mom's pearly duos ; 
But sweeter than all, the bright loved ones there, 
A circle unbroken by sorrow or care. 

It is a green spot, unfading and bright. 
On which I oft look with enduring delight, 
And listen to voices, in word or song. 
That echoed them once in years gone long. 

Oh, what were life were it not for thee, 

Thou beautiful gift of memory ! 

When friends are all gone, and scenes are all fled, 

Thmi canst restore e'en the smile of the dead, 

And bring to the sorrowful heart the love 
That gleamed on the pathway as rays from above ; 
Tho' its warmth is gone, its light is the same, 
As when fond and sweet to the bosom it came. 

Oh, thy chamber hung with the heart's warm scenes. 
How often we visit in thoughts and dreams ! 
And the "Voyage of Life" is always there, 
But gold cannot purchase thatpictv/re fair. 

The yovm/ are now painting for coming years ; 
Beware, lest your pictures should cause you tears ; 
Let those halls be filled with virtue and worth. 
Lest Memory weep as she looks back to earth. 
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ROSES AND TUIJPS: 

OE, VIRTUE AND BEAUTY. 

• 

JT is 80 imcoinmon a thing to see tulips last till roses 
come to bloom, that the seeing them in this garden 
grow together, as it deserves my notice, so me thin ka 
it shoidd suggest to me some reflection or other on it. 
And perhaps it may not be an improper one to com- 
pare the diflference betwixt these two kinds of flowers 
to the disparity which I have often observed betwixt 
the fates of those young ladies who are only very- 
handsome, and those who have a less degree of 
beauty, recompensed by the accession of wit, discre- 
tion, and virtue ; for tuhps, whilst they are fresh, do 
indeed, by the lustre and vividness of their colore, 
more delight the eye than roses ; but then they do 
not alone quickly fade, but, as soon as they have lost 
that freshness and gaudiness which solely endeared 
them, they degenerate into things not only undesir- 
able but distasteful ; whereas roses, besides the mode- 
rate beauty they disclose to the eye, do not only keep 
their color lon^r than tuJips, but, wlieii \X\e3 di^^^'^ ^ 
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retain a perfumed odor, and ilivei-s useful qualities 
and virtues that survive the spring, and recommend 
tliem all the year. 

Thus those unadvised young ladies, who, because 
nature has given them beauty enough, despise all 
other qualities, and even that regular diet which is 
ordinarily requisite to make beauty itself lasting, not 
only are wont to decay betimes, but, as soon as they 
have lost that youthful freshness which alone endeared 
them, quickly pass from being objects of wonder and 
love, to be so of pity, if not of scorn ; whereas those 
who were as solicitous to enrich their minds as to 
adorn their faces, may not only with a mediocrity of 
beauty be very desirable while that lasts, but notwith- 
standing the recess of that and youth, may, by the 
fragrancy of their reputation, and those virtues and 
ornaments of the mind that time does but improve, 
be always suflSciently endeared to those who have 
merit enough to discern and value such excellences, 
and whose esteem and friendship are alone worth 
their being concerned for. In a word, they prove the 
happiest as well as they are the wisest ladies, who, 
whilst they possess the desirable qualities that youth 
is wont to give, neglect not the acquisition of tliose 
which ago cannot take away. 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE LOFTY A>7L> 
LOWLY CONTRASTED. 

YES I let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway : 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed. 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 
And even while fashion's brightest arts decoy. 
The heart distrusting asks if this be jot ? 
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PKOSPKKITY AND ADVERSITY. 

lioxh Baton. 

THE virtue of prosperity is temperance; the virtue 
of adversity is fortitude. Prosperity is the bless- 
ing of the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing 
of the New, wliich carrieth the greater benediction and 
the clearer revelation of God's favor. Yet, even in 
the Old Testament, if you listen to David's harp, you 
shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols ; and the 
pencil of the Holy Ghost hath labored more in de- 
scribing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon. Prosperity is not without many fears and 
distastes ; and adversity is not without comforts and 
hopes. We see in needle-works and embroideries it 
is more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and 
solemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy 
work upon a lightsome ground ; judge therefore of 
the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. 
Certainly, virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant 
where they are incensed or crushed : for prosperity 
doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best dis- 
cover virtue. 
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COMMON SKNSE. 

3anwjB QD. jfitXhs. 

SHE came among the gathering crowd, 
A maiden fair, without pretence ; 
And when they asked her humble name. 
She whispered mildly " Common Sense." 

Her modest garb drew every eye, 
Her ample cloak, lier shoes of leather ; 
And when they sneered, she simply said, 
" I dress according to the weather." 

They argued long, and reasoned loud. 
In dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious. 
While she, poor child, could not divine 
Why girls so young should be so serious. 

They knew the length of Plato's beard. 
And how the scholars wrote in Saturn ; 
She studied authors not so deep, 
And took the Bible for her pattern. 
G 
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And 80 she said, " Excuse me, friends ; 
1 find all have their proper places, 
And Common Sense should stay at home, 
With cheerful hearts and smiling feces." 
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THOUGHT. 

THE cultivation of thought Jies at the root of all 
intellectuality, while it enlarges the spheie of 
the affections. Affection is above thought, but it is 
sustained and invigorated by its influence. Thought 
being the foundation upon which affection is built, 
the strength, permanence and rehability of affection 
must depend on the solidity and justice of the under- 
lying thought. 

The mind may be stored with the most varied and 
extensive knowledge, and yet be neither improved nor 
adorned thereby. Kobert Hall once remarked of an 
acquaintance, that he had piled such an amount of 
learning upon his brain, it could not move under the 
weight. It is little matter whether the amount of 
learning be large or small ; the brain is only encum- 
bered by it, unless it has taken it into its own texture, 
and made it by thought a part of itself. Some persons 
love facts as a miser loves gold, merely because they 
are possessions ; but without any desire to m^ki^ \\&^ 
of tfaazzi. A fact or thought is just a;B vsLbxaXAfe Vsx 
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itself as a piece oi money. Gold and silver are 
neither food, nor raiment, nor shelter ; but we value 
them because tlirough their means we can obtain all 
these. So facts and thoughts are neither rationality, 
nor wisdom, nor virtue ; and their value lies in their 
being mediums whereby we may obtain them all. 

Undigested learning is as oppressive, as xmdigested 
food ; and as in the dyspeptic patient the appetite for 
food often grows with the inability to digest it, so in 
the unthinking patient an overweening desire to know 
often accompanies the inability to know to any pur- 
pose. Thought is to the brain what gastric juice is to 
the stomach, — a solvent to reduce whatever is received 
to a condition in which all that is wholesome and 
nutritive may be- appropriated, and that alone. To 
learn merely for the sake of learning, is like eating 
merely for the taste of the food. The mind will wax 
fat and unwieldy, like the body of the gourmand. The 
stomach is to the frame what memory is to the mind ; 
and it is as unwise to cultivate the memory at the 
expense of the mind, as it would be to enlarge the 
capacity of the stomach by eating more food than the 
wants of the frame require, or food that it could not 
appropriate. To learn in order to become wise makes 
the mind active and powerful, like the body of one 
who is temperate and judicious in meat and drink. 
Learning is healthfully digested by the mind when it 
rejects upon what is learned, clasai&ea and arranges 
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facts and cii'cumstances, considers the relations of one 
to another, and places what is taken into the mind at 
different times in relation to the same subjects under 
their appropriate heads ; so that the various stores are 
not heterogeneously piled up, but laid away in order, 
and may be referred to with ease when wanted. If 
a person's daily employments are such as demand a 
constant exercise of the thoughts, all the leisure should 
not be devoted to reading, but a part reserved for 
reflecting upon and arranging in the mind what is 
read. The manner of reading is much more import- 
ant than the quantity. To hurry through many 
books, retaining only a confused knowledge of their 
contents, is but a poor exercise of the brain ; it is far 
better to read with care a few well-selected volumes. 
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1 HK TWO QUEKNS. 

ISABELLA AND ELIZABETH. 

IT is in the amiable qualities of her sex that lies Isa- 
bella's superiority over her illustrious namesake, 
Elizabeth of England, whose history presents some 
features parallel to her own. Both were disciplined in 
early life by the teachings of that stem nurse of 
wisdom, adversity. Both were made to experience 
the deepest humiliation at the hands of their nearest 
relative, who should have cherished and protected 
them. Both succeeded in establishing tliemselves on 
the throne, after the most precarious vicissitudes. 
Each conducted her kingdom, through a long and 
triumphant reign, to a height of glory which it had 
never before reached. Both lived to see the vanity 
of all earthly grandeur, and to fall the victims of an 
inconsolable melancholy ; and both left behind an 
illustrious name, unrivalled in the subsequent annals 
of the country. 
But with these few circumstances of their history, 
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the resemblance ceases. Tlieir cliai-acters aflFoj I 
scaa-cely a point of contact. Elizabeth, inheriting a 
large share of the bold and bluff King Harry's tem- 
perament, was haughty, arrogant, coarse, and irascible ; 
while with these fiercer qualities she mingled deep 
dissimulation and strange irresolution. Isabella, on 
the other hand, tempered the dignity of royal station 
with the most bland and courteous manners. Once 
resolved, she was constant in her purposes ; and her 
conduct, in public and private life, was charac- 
terized by candor and integrity. Both may be said 
to have sliown that magnanimity which is implied 
by the accomplishment of great objects in the face 
of great obstacles. But Elizabeth was desperately 
selfish ; she was incapable of forgiving, not merely a 
real injury, but the slightest affront to her vanity ; 
and she was merciless in exacting retribution. Isa- 
bella lived only for others, — was ready at all times to 
sacrifice self to considerations of public duty ; and 
far from personal resentments, showed the greatest 
condescension and kindness to those who had most 
sensibly injured her; while her benevolent heart 
sought every means to mitigate the authorized sever- 
ities of the law, even towards the guilty. 

Both possessed rare fortitude. Isabella, indeed, 
was placed in situations which demanded more fre 
quent and higher displays of it than her rival ; but 
no one will doubt a full measure of this qvva!^\,^ ydl \}qa 
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daughter of Henry the Eighth. Elizabeth was bettei 
educated, and every way more highly accomplished 
than Isabella. But the latter knew enough to main- 
tain her station with dignity; and she encouraged 
learning by a munificent patronage. The masculine 
powers and passions of Elizabeth seemed to divorce 
her in a great measure from the peculiar attributes of 
her sex, at least from those which constitute its 
peculiar charm ; for sl^e had abundance of its foibles 
— a coquetry and love of admiration which age could 
not chill ; a levity most careless, if not criminal ; and 
a fondness for dress and tawdry magnificence of orna- 
ment, which was ridiculous, or disgusting, accord- 
ing to the different periods of life in which it was 
indulged. Isabella was distinguished through life for 
decorum of manners and purity beyond the breath 
of calumny, and was content with the legitimate 
affection which she could inspire within the range of 
her domestic circle. Far from a frivolous affectation 
of ornament or dress, she was most simple in her own 
attire, and seemed to set no value on her jewels, but 
as they could serve the necessities of the State ; 
when they could be no longer useful in this way, she 
gave them away to her friends. 

The circumstances of their deaths, which were 

somewhat similar, displayed the great dissimilarity 

of their characters. Both pined amidst their royal 

state, a prey to incurable despondency rather than 
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any marked bodily distemper. In EKzabeth ii siprung 
from wounded vanity, a sullen conviction that %he 
had outlived the admiration on which she had so long* 
fed, and even the solace of friendship, and the 
attachment of her subjects. Nor did she seek conso- 
lation, where alone it was to be found, in that sad 
hour. Isabella, on the other hand, sunk under a too 
acute sensibility to the sufferings of others. But 
amidst the gloom which gathered around her, she 
looked with the eye of faith to the brighter prospects 
which unfolded of the future ; arid when she resigned 
her last breath, it was amidst tlie tears and universal 
lamentations of her people. 
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LONO ]uIVE THE VIOLET. 

33arr2 (IDjorntoall. 

J LOVE all things the seasons bi-ing, 
All buds that start, all birds that sing, 
All leaves, from white to jet. 
All the sweet words that summer sends. 
When she recalls her flowery friends — - 
But chief the Yiolet ! 

I love, how much I love the rose, 

On whose soft lips the south wind blows 

In pretty, amorous threat ; 
The Lilt, paler than the moon. 
The odorous, wondrous world of June, — 

Yet more the Yiolet ! 

She comes, the first, the fairest thing 
That heaven upon the earth doth fling 

Ere winter's star has set ; 
She dwells behind her leafy screen, 
And gives, as angels give, unseen — 

So lone — the Violet t 
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What modest thought the Yiolet teaches, 
And what fine sentiment it preaches, 

Bright maiden, ne'er forget ! 
But learn and love, and so depart. 
And sing thou with thy wiser heart,-— • 

Long live the Violet I 
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POKTRY. 

WE believe that poetry, far from injuring society, 
is one of the great instruments of its refinement 
and exaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, 
gives it a respite from d^ressing oares, and awakens 
the consciousness of its affinity with what is pure and 
noble. In its legitimate and highest efforts, it has the 
same tendency and aim with Christianity : that is, to 
spiritualize our nature. True, poetry has been made 
the instrument of vice, the pander of bad passions ; 
but, when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires and 
parts with much of its power ; and, even when poetry 
is enslaved to licentiousness or misanthrophy, she 
cannot forget her true vocation. Strains of ^)ure 
feeling, touches of tenderness, images of innocent 
happiness, sympathies with suffering virtue, bursts 
of scorn or indignation at the hoUowness of the world, 
passages true to our moral nature, often escape in 
an immoral work, and show us how hard it is for a 
gifted spint to divorce itself wholly from what is good. 
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Poetry lias a natural alliance with oar best aflfectio^ 
It indeed portrays, with terrible energy, the excesses 
of the passions ; but they are passions which show a 
mighty nature, which are full of power, which conpi- 
mand awe, and excite a deep though shuddering 
sympathy. Its great tendency and purpose is to 
carry the mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, 
weaiy walks of ordinary life ; to lift it into a pure 
element ; and to breathe into it more profound and 
generous emotion. It reveals to us the loveKness of 
nature, brings back the freshness of early feeling, 
revives the relish of simple pleasures, keeps 
unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed the 
spring-time of our being, refines youthful love, 
strengthens our interests in human nature by vivid 
delineations of its tenderest and loftiest feehngs, 
spreads our sympathies over all classes of society, 
knits us by new ties with universal being, and 
through the brightness of its prophetic visions, helps 
faith to lay hold on the future life. 

"We are aware that it is objected to poetry, that it 
gives wrong views and excites false expectations of 
life, peoples the mind with shadows and illusions, and 
builds up imagination on the ruins of wisdom. That 
there is a wisdom against which poetry wars, the 
wisdom of the senses, which makes physical comfort 
and gratification the supreme good, and weaHh the 
chief interest of life, we do not deny ', tvoy 3lo ^^ ftt^^\sv 
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it tlie least service which poetry renders to mankind, 
that it redeems them from the thraldom of this earth- 
bom prudence. But passing over this topic, wo 
would observe, that the complaint against poetry, as 
abounding in illusion and deception is in the main, 
groundless. In many poems there is more of truth 
than in many histories and philosophic theories. The 
fictions of genius are often the vehicles of the sub- 
limest verities, and its flashes often open new regions 
of thought, and throw new light on the mysteries of 
our being. In poetry, when the letter is falsehood, 
the spirit is often profoundest wisdom. And, if truth 
thus dwells in the boldest fictions of the poet, much 
moi:e may it be expected in his delineations of life ; for 
the present life, which is the first stage of the immortal 
mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, and it is the 
high office of the bard to detect this divine element 
among the grosser labors and pleasures of our earthly 
being. The present life is not wholly prosaic, precise, 
tame and finite. To the gifted eye it abounds in the 
poetic. The affections which spread beyond ourselves 
and stretch far into futurity ; the workings of mighty 
passions, which seem to arm the soul with an almost 
superhuman energy; the innocent and irrepressible 
joy of infancy, the bloom and buoyancy, and daz- 
zling hopes of youth ; the throbbings of the heart, 
when it ''Irst wakes to love and dreams of a happiness 
too voFjfor^arth ; woman, with her beauty, and grace. 
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aiid gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and depth of 
affection, and blushes of purity, and the tones and 
looks which only a mother's heart can inspire .* — ^these 
are all poetical. It is not true that the poet paints 
a life which does not exist. He only extracts and 
concentrates as it were life's ethereal essence, arrests 
and condenses its volatile fragrance, brings together 
its scattered beauties, and prolongs its more refined 
but jevanescent joys. And in this he does well ; for 
it is good to feel that life is not wholly usurped by 
cares for subsistence and physical gi-atifications, but 
admits, in measures which may be indefinitely 
enlarged, sentiments and delights worthy of a higher 
being. This power of poetry to refine our views of 
life and happiness, is more and more needed as society 
advances. It is needed to withstand the encroach- 
ments of heartless and artificial manners, which make 
civilization so tame and uninteresting. It is needed 
to counteract the tendency of physical science, which 
being now sought, not, as formerly, for intellectual 
gratification, but for multiplying bodily comforts, 
requires a new development of the imagination, 
taste, and poetry, to preserve men from sinking into 
an earthly, material. Epicurean life. 
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EMPIRE OF WOMAN. 

fiJEK might is gentleness ; she winneth sway 
llB By a soft word, and by a softer look ; 
Where she, the gentle, loving one, hath failed, 
The proud or stem might never yet succeed. 

Strength, power, and majesty belong to man ; 

They make the glory native to his life : 

But sweetness is a woman's attribute ; 

By that she has reigned, and by that will reign. 

There have been some who, with a mightier mind, 
Have won dominion ; but they never won 
The dearer empire of the beautiful ; — 
Sweet sovereigns of their natural loveliness. 
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CONVERSATION. 

Crtarlts iSutltr. 

ftMONG a larg% proportion of young women, and 
especially among those who are not remarkable 
for tlie strength of their understandings, and who have 
not been accustomed to estimate the worth of objects 
according to the standard of reason and religion, con- 
versation loaded with flatteries, as silly as they are 
gross, too often finds welcome hearers. Hence, also, 
discourse is confined, in circles of this description, to 
scenes, topics, and incidents, which embrace little 
more than the amusements of the preceding or ensu- 
ing afternoon, the looks and the dress of the present 
company or of their acquaintance, petty anecdotes of 
the neighborhood, and local scandal. 

Is it wonderful, then, that the wish prevalent in 
most men, and especially in young men, to render 
themselves acceptable in social intercourse to the 
female sex, should betray them into a mode of behav- 
ior which they perceive to be so generally welcome i 
Is it wonderful that he who discovers tr\SLYA^\*o\i^ ^^ 
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way to please, should become a trifler ; that he who, 
by the casual introduction of a subject which seemed 
to call upon the reason to exert itself, has brought an 
ominous yawn over the countenance of his fair 
auditor, should guard against a repetition of the 
offence ? 

But it is not only to women of moderate capacity 
that hours of trifling and flippant conversation are 
found acceptable. To those of superior talents they 
are not unfrequently known to give a degree of enter- 
tainment, greater than, on slight consideration, we 
might have expected. The matter, however, may bo 
easily explained. Some women who are endowed with 
strong mental powers are little inclined to the trouble 
of exerting them. They love to indulge a supine 
vacuity of thought ; listen to nonsense without dissa- 
tisfaction, because to listen to it requires no effort ; 
neither search nor prompt others to search deeper 
than the surface of the passing topic of discourse ; 
and were it not for an occasional remark that indi- 
cates discernment, or a look of intelligence which 
gleams through the listlessness of sloth, would scarcely 
be suspected of judgment and penetration. While 
these persons rarely seem, in the common intercourse 
of life, to turn their abilities to the advantage" either 
of themselves or of their friends ; others, gifted with 
equal talents, are tempted to misapply them by the 
conscionsDesa of possessing them. Vain of iheir 
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powers, and of their dexterity in the nse of them, they 
cannot resist the impulse which they feel to lead a pert 
and coxcombical young man, whenever he falls in 
their way, to expose himself. 

The prattle which they despise, they encourage; 
because it amuses them by rendering the speaker 
ridiculous. They lead him on, unsuspicious of their 
design, and secretly pluming himself on his happy 
talents in rendering himself agreeable, and delighted 
the most when he js most the object of derision, from 
one step of folly to another. By degrees they contract 
an habitual relish for the tyle of conversation, which 
enables them at once to display their own wit, and to 
gratify their passion for mirth, and their taste for the 
ludicrous. They become inwardly impatient when it 
flags, and more impatient when it meets with interrup- 
tion. And if a man of grave aspect and more wake- 
ful reflection presumes to step within the circle, they 
assail the unwelcome intruder with a volley of bril- 
liant raillery and sparkling repartee, which bears 
down knowledge and learning before it, and convulse 
the delighted auditors with peals of laughter, while 
he labors in his heavy accoutrements, after his light- 
armed antagonist, and receives at every turn a shower 
of arrows, whicL he can neither parry nor withstand. 
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STUDIES. 

^it Salter ^aaleiflf). 

STUDIES serve for delight, for omameni, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight k in private- 
ness and retiring ; for ornament, is in iisconi'se ; and 
for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of 
business. To spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; 
to use them too much for ornament, is affectation; 
to make judgment wholly by their rules, is the 
humor of a scholar ; they perfect nature, and are 
perfected by experience — ^for natural abilities are like 
natural plants, that need pruniag by study; and 
studies themselves do give forth directions too much 
at large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested: that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts ; others to be 
read, but not curiously; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some 
hooka also may be read by deputy, and e^txacta made 
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of them b J others ; but that would be cnly in the less 
important arguments, and the meaner sort of books ; 
else distilled books are, like common distilled waters, 
flashy things. 
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WISHING. 

3otit (&. Salt. 

JWISH — that friends were always true, 
And motives always pure, 
I wish the good were not so few, 

I wish the bad were fewer ; 
I wish that parsons ne'er forgot 
To heed their pious teaching ; 
I wish that practising were not 
So different from preaching t 

1 wish that modest worth might be 
Appraised with truth and candor ; 

1 wish that innocence were free 
From treachery and slander ; 

I wish that men their vows would mind. 
That women ne'er were rovers ; 

I wish that wives were always kind, 
And husbands always lovers ! 
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I wish — in fine — that joy and mirth, 

And every, good ideal, 
May come, erewhile, throughout the earthy 

To be the glorious Eeal ; 
Till God shall every creature bless, 

With his supremest blessing. 
And hope be lost in happiness. 

And wishing be possessmg t 
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L.IMITATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

®totn JFtlttam, 

jl EARNING is like a river, whose head, being far 
l|j in the land, is, at first rising, little and easily- 
viewed ; but, still as you go, it gapeth with a wider 
bank, not without pleasure and delightful winding, 
while it is on both sides set with trees, and the beau- 
ties of various flowers. But still, the farther you 
follow it, the deeper and broader it is ; till at last, it 
inwaves itself in the unfathomed ocean ; there you 
see more water, but no shore — ^no end of that liquid 
fluid vastness. In many things we may sound Nature, 
in the shallows of her revelations. We may trace 
her to her second causes ; but, beyond them, we meet 
with nothing but the puzzle of the soul, and the dazzle 
of the mind's dim eyes. While we speak of things 
that are, that we may dissect, and have power and 
means to flnd the causes, there is some pleasure, some 
certainty. But when we come to metaphysics, to long 
buried antiquity, and unto unrevealed divinity, we 
are in a sea, which is deeper than the short reach of 
the line of man. Much may be gained by studious 
inquisition ; but more will ever rest, which we cannot 
ibscover. 
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FOR A YOUNO LADY'S ALBUM. 

BEE gayer fancies fill the page, 
Let friendship's hand a space engage, 
To write its sober wishes here 
To one so gentle and so dear. 
'Twere vain to wish, — ^I know it vain, — 
A life exempt from care and pain : 
Be thine, at least, that better part, 
That peace, whose dwelling is the heart, 
Which fills with light our darkest years, 
And gives a brightness e'en to tears ; — 
As sunshine, streamed where rain-drops fall, 
To glittering pearls converts them all. 
7 
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A SUSPICIOUS TKMPKK 

3ol)n S. J^art. 

THE bee sucks honey from the same shrub which 
yields the viper its venom. In moral, as in 
material vision, the color of objects depends far more 
upon the organ of vision, and the intervening medium, 
than upon anything inherent in the objects them- 
selves. I have no respect for that sort of talent which 
bases its reputation entirely upon the ability to find 
fault. To discover and appreciate what is good is a 
far more difficult task than to detail what is eviL 
The two states of mind differ, as wisdom differs from 
cunning. The one sees only evil ; the other sees both 
evil and good. The man who would be thought to 
possess a profound insight into character, simply 
because he can suggest a base motive for every 
appearance of goodness, draws not only his premises 
from a bad heart, but his logic from a narrow head. 
The charity whicli " hopeth all things,"* and which 
finds something good in all things, is not a surer index 
of moral than of intellectual greatiieiea. In woman, 
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especially, the disposition to see only the dark shades 
in the picture of human character, is odious in the 
extreme, and is thus fitly represented by Spenser: 

" So when that forest they had passed well, 
A little cottage far away they spied, 
To which they drew ere night upon them fell ; 
And, entering in, found none therein abide. 
Bat one old woman, sitting there beside, 
Upon the ground in ragged, rude attire, 
With filthy locks about her scattered wide, 
Gnawing her nails for fellness and for ire. 
And thereout sucking venom to her parts entire. 

** A foul and loathy creature sure in sight. 

And in condition to be loathed no less ; 

For she was stuffed with rancour and despite 

Up to the throat, that oft with bitterness 
• It forth would break and gush in great excess. 

Pouring out streams of poison and of gall 

'Gainst all that truth or virtue do possess ; 

Whom she with leasiiigs loudly did miscall 
And wickedly backbite : her name men Slander calL 

** Her nature is, all goodness to abuse. 

And causeless crimes continually to frame, 
With which she guiltless persons may accuse. 
And steal away the crown of their good name : 
Ne ever knight so bold, ne ever Dame 
So chaste and loyal-lived, but she would strive 
With forged cause them falsely to defame ; 
Ne ever thing so well was done alive, 
, liut she with blame would blot, and of due '^xotABe (i&^'d^^ 
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** Her words were not, as common words are meant, 
To express the meaning of the inward mind, 
But noisome breath, and poisonous spirit sent 
From inward parts, with cankered malice lined, 
And breathed forth with blast of bitter wind. 
Which passing through the ears would pierce the heart. 
And wound the soul itself with grief unkind : 
For like the stings of asps that kill with smart, 
Her spiteful words did prick and wound the inner part." 

Prudence, if no higher motive, should keep a 
woman above the meanness of calumny. If she can- 
not raise her soul above the low region of suspicion, 
let her at least beware how she betrays her weakness 
to others. In no way is woman so sure to bring 
injurious surmises upon herself, as by indulging in 
surmises upon her sisters. So current among men, 
so almost universal, indeed, is the belief that 

" They who credit crime, are they who feel 

Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin ; 

Memory, not jlidgment, prompts the thoughts which ste^l 

O'er minds like these, an easy faith to win ; 

And tales of broken truth are still believed 

Most readily by those who have themselves deceived.'' 

Nothing is all dark. Tliere cannot be a picture 
without its bright spots ; and the steady contempla- 
tion of what is bright in others, has a reflex influence 
upon the beholder. It reprodwcea ^hat it reflects. 
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Nay, it seems to leave an impress even upon the 
countenance. The feature, from having a dark, sin- 
ister aspect, becomes open, serene, and sunny. A 
countenance so impressed, has neither the vacant 
stare of the idiot, nor the crafty, penetrating look of 
the basilisk, but the clear placid aspect of truth and 
goodness. The woman who has such a face is beau- 
tiful. She has a beauty which changes not with the 
features, which fades not with years. It is beauty 
of expression. It is the only kind of beauty which 
can be rehed upon for a permanent influence with the 
other sex. 
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LINES TO 
A YOUNG LADY'S COPY OF "BYRON.* 

(Gctorist l.unt 

THIS is his page, whose genius wrought, 
Bewildering dreams to shapes of tliought ; 
The spell-like music of whose lyre 
Bums with his soul's consuming fire ; 
Who found nor dream nor spell hath power 
To soothe the heart self-torturing hour, 
Nor star, — to light life's stormy wave, — 
That now can only gild his grave. 

This be the thought, while here you gaze ; 
No earthly fire of passion's blaze. 
Not all by glorious fancy given, 
Nor hues of Ught, that seem of heaven, 
Uncheered with some diviner ray. 
Can lead the soul the heavenward way ; 
But something, of immortal part. 
Within, but yet beyond the heart, — 
No meteor glare, or transient gleam, 
But an eternal bright'nmgbeam^ 
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Must teach tliat lesson, hard to learn, 
From frail and feeble self to turn ; 
Must help to seek a mightier power. 
In conscious nature's struggling hour, 
For aid to watch, to strive, to pray, 
For guidance tlirough life's devious way, 
And steadfast feet and earnest eyes. 
To win, at lat^t, life':^ only piize. 
10 
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YOUTH AND AOEL 

•SUNSHINE AND SHADK. 

^nonsnu)UJ5. 

JAIDEN ! a changing lot is thine, 

And dark the clouds that round thee rise ; 
Well shouldst thou list the voice divine, 
That tells theo where thv refn^e lies. 
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Is it with thee a joyous hour, 

Fraught with sweet glance and sunny smile 1 
Do words of love, with witching power. 

Alike thy heart and mind beguile ? 

Do firiends crowd round thy onward path. 
Eager with flowers to strew the way ? 

Do all the hopes this cold world hath 
Before thy youthful fancy play ? 

Remember that the days draw nigh 

When, one by one, thy hopes shall fade ; 

When thou shalt turn with many a sigh 
From idols thine own hands have made. 
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The gorgeous vanities of life, 

Like childhood's mimic sports shall seem^ 
And fashion's cares and pleasure's strife 

Look like some dim fantastic dream. 

And more, yet more ; the hour may come 
When thou shalt stand on earth |ilone, 

" The voices of thy home" all dumb, 
Lover and friend for ever flown. 

And more, far more ; the dearly loved 
May cast thy choicest gifts away. 

And those who best thy faith have proved. 
Thy trusting confidence betray. 

O Woman ! with these ills in view. 
To human aid why fondly cling ? 

What help may mortal courage show — 
What succor to thy spirit bring ? 

Upon thy heart's own courage call, 

On thy immortal hopes rely, 
And turn to Him, whose love to all 

In sorrow's hour is ever nigh. 



T* 
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WOMAN'S EMPIRE — THE AFFECTIONS. 

f 

COLEEIDGE says : " A woman's head is usually 
over ears in her heart. Man seems to have been 
designed for the superior being of the two ; but I 
think women are generally better creatures than men. 
They have, taken universally, weaker appetites and 
weaker intellects, but they have much stronger affec- 
tions. A man with a strong heart has been some- 
times saved by a strong head ; but a corrupt woman 
is lost for ever." And again : 

" The man's courage is loved by the woman, whose 
fortitude again is coveted by the man. His vigorous 
intellect is answered by her infallible tact." As per- 
tinent, also, is the following quotation : 

" There are people, it is said, who complain that 
the author has spoken too much of herself and her 
inner, life ; has ventured to let the secret escape, that 
she has a soul which God made, and a heart wherem 
human joys and sorrows, in their height and depth, 
Snd a home. What an indclicale dkeloaure !" Doubt- 
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less it is the height of refinement to become supremely 
nnconscioTis of everything but the elegancies, and 
frivolities, and respectabilities of life, and to glitter 
through it like a peacock or a butterfly, without stop- 
ping to ask, " Why do I live ?" 

As yet the number is very small, and can hardly 
be said to be increasing, who claim for woman intel- 
lectual equality with man, or who ever desire for her 
this equality, or who care to impose upon her the 
duties, responsibilities and privileges of the other sex in 
addition to her own. We are willing to believe, with 
the distinguished philosopher who penned our text, 
that " Man was designed for the superior being;" but 
we earnestly hope the time is coming when it will not 
be considered indelicate and unpardonable for woman 
to write and speak of " herself and her inner life " — to 
let it be known that she has a soul, " and a heart 
wherein human joys and sorrows, in their height and 
depth, find a home." 

There are many who are coming to the conviction, 
that in the sphere which is peculiarly hers, woman 
does need a little more freedom, and were this granted 
her, it would soon be found that there would no 
longer be heard her voice crying out for intellectual 
supremacy, or political equality. 

It is asserted that " woman should "be contented to 
rale in the empire of the affections ;" while it seems 
to be forgotten that here she is Bcarc^"y \ejea» \x«cel- 
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jiielled, and the cBiains are more galling, because with 
her womanly nature, — a nature with which God so 
richly endowed her, — ^to suppress feeling, and force 
back into its channels, the love, the pure, warm, gush- 
ing love, which was given to be a blessing to others, 
she becomes paralyzed and useless in the very sphere 
in which she was intended to diffuse light and joy. 

The few who have ventured to write what they felt, 
have done so because this was the only way their bur- 
dened spirits could be relieved, and this has not passed 
without censure. The women who should speak with 
the same freedom, would be in danger of anathemas. 

We hope "Passion Flowers" will multiply, but 
poetry should not be the only atmosphere in which 
woman dares to breathe ; it should not be alone per- 
mitted that she pour out her soul in numbers. A 
writer observes that "The expression of the inner- 
most thought and feeling is the very life of poetry ; 
without it, poetry is tame and cold. Especially is 
this true of a woman who writes poetry, for this inner 
life is the source and scene of her genius." 

How true I yet it is not less true, that, if permitted 
to expand this inner life, and infuse its spirit into all 
her works, the prose of thought and the prose of 
every-day life would become less tame and cold. 

Let woman write freely and talk freely of her 

gi-iefs, her joys, and sorrow, and her lo^ea^ — ^let her 

not be compelled to blush for t\v^ \io\\^^t ^«.\'t of her 
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jature, and not decry the possession of the noblest 
gifts which she has received from heaven, and she will 
become content in the sphere for which she was 
created,. willingly leaving man to reign supreme in 
Ills own. 
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EPILOGUE TO INTELLECTUAL. 



IE have now held communion with what may be 
termed, in no far-fetched language, some of 
the best productions of mental genius, promotive of 
intellectual culture and accomplishments among our 
sex. 

We have ranged the fields of prose and poesy, and 
delighted ourselves with the noble themes of bard 
and essayist, — dedicated to that divinity, " whose 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace." This is well. 

While, however, we may feel ourselves free t> 
admire whatever of lofty sentiment, beautiful imagery, 
and elegant rhetoric, characterizes the offspring — ^the 
thoughts, I mean, — of the gifted and great ; an admi- 
ration which I would, with all my heart, foster, 
strengthen, and make perfect, in every breast, — ^there 
is always danger that this admiration partake of the 
idolatrous. Mankind, in every age of the world, 
have offered almost divine honors to intellectual 
greatness and attainments, overlooking, in their short- 
eightedness, the great moral and -jiViVVoe^^lida^l fact^ 
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tnat the most traiiscendent emanations of the human 
mind, tliongh 

" arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought/' 

are but faint scintillations — ^mere passing glimmers, 
from the Eternal Intelligence. 

But let us, for a moment, pause to inquire, Wherein 
consists the magic power of thought — of eloquence, 
whether expressed in the dignified fullness of prose, 
or woven in the graceful measure of Miltonian verse ? 
Is it not, that it makes visible and real the — ^till 
then — unclothed dwellers of our own souls ? Are we 
not ready to cry out, as we read, or listen, These 
stirring strains, these feelings and accents are my 
own I Yes ! these flashing gems of thought have long 
lain dormant, but familiar, in the deep waters of my 
own soul ; — ^here they are, brought to the light, made 
self-luminous, dressed in appreciable garb, and dis- 
played in all their wealth of utterance. I felt, — ^I 
knew, — but a power and affluence of language, not 
my own, has given them voice and form; and I 
ask, in my bewilderment. By what magic has he — 
the orator, the poet, — ^thus placed himself in such 
consentaneousness with the hidden feelings and 
experiences of my unopened heart. Is it not because 
aU hTiman hearts are essentially alike in their struc- 
ture, elements and susceptibilities; in their instincts^ 
their hopes and feam, their loves and a^enc^voroav-'^^^ 
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not all being bom under the Ciceronian stai, hare not, 
therefore, the ability to express what they feel, or 
make manifest that which they know ? 

We are not, therefore, to conclude, that they have 
felt most intensely, who have most fervidly delineated 
feeling, whether of joy or grief, love or anger, hope 
or despair. True, the inspired writer declares that 
" of the abundance of his heart man's mouth speaketh," 
but there are many who, like Moses, are slow of 
speech, even though the glory of the Lord Jehovah 
shine around and within them. 

I have more than once seen the eye of a youthful 
sister rapt — ^lixed — in silent adoration of the sublime 
and beautiful, and I have sympathized with what T 
knew, by my own sweet experience, to be the intense 
emotions of such inaudible worship ; — worshippers, like 
this, we all are at times. But thoughts thus sealed, 
and sentiments thus unuttered and unclothed, could 
never perpetuate the sublimity of the scene, nor make 
profitable to others the feelings of the beholder. 

Kindred spirits may receive like impressions, with 
a similar silent rapture : but when one " bom to 
endowment," shall feel, and express in fitting words, 
this all-expansive perception of the majestic, the 
beneficent, the sublime, his tongue of eloquence shall 
make every bosom responsive to his own. " His line 
shall go out through all the earth, and his words to 
tiie end of the world." 
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Perhaps, my fair companions, your s(>ul8 have been 
thus awakened and delighted, as you have mingled 
your sensibilities wi*:h the well wrought lines of wisdom 
and counsel which I have traced before you. Have 
you not. indeed, recognized, in them, the emotions 
and passions, of good or ill, which centre within your 
own breast ? If you have found amongst them one 
picture, which, in that breast, is unfamiliar, — one note 
which does not there touch an affiliating chord, 
be it your willing office, my well beloved sister, to 
learn its character and worth, and make it available 
to your growth in knowledge and goodness. 

May I also beg to remind you, briefly, that Intellect 
does not create, though we often speak of the crea- 
tions of mental genius. God is the sole Creator of all 
things, both heavenly and terrestrial : 
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Sprung forth from thee ; of light, joy, harmony, . 
Sole origin ; all life, all beauty thine ; 
Thy word created all, and doth create." 

Human intellect, even in its most exhalted* rhapsody 
of eloquence or ratiocination, can do no more than 
present similitudes of His character and works, in 
such forms and coloring as to render them recogniz- 
able to sentient, reflecting, intelligent beings. And 
it is only when thus presenting the good, the beauti- 
ful, the wise, and the true, in Tho\ig\it, \jo \iWTc\%xv 
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perception, that the intellectually gifted honor their 
Creator and benefit tlieir race. The immortality of 
any work of Genius must be gained through its faith- 
fulness to Nature, — its fealty to Truth; and that 
achievement of the pencil, the chisel, or the pen, which 
finds its prototype in the very bosom of our natural 
tastes and spiritual affinities, — bodying them forth in 
line, and feature, and expression, and reproducing 
them in all their native investment ; — this is the pro- 
vince, and this the triumph of all true intellectual 
eflfort. 

EosALiE Bell. 
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PR0106DE TO AFFECTIONAL. 



IE have read of the feast of ^ses. 
In the beautiful vale of Cashmere, 
"Where the bloom of the East reposes 

In the sun-burnished noon of the year ; 
Where the rose, with a grace transcendent. 

Shines empress of orient flowers. 
And the songs of her wing'd attendant 
With melody suflFuse the bowers. 

So great was the fane of that valley. 

Where Beauty is twined with Delight, 
Where Fragrance and Music dally, 

And life is all rapture and light, — 
That kings, fi'om their thrones and councils 

(So teaches that beautiful tale), 
Travel'd far from their gilded palaces, 

To rest in that rose-peopled vale. 

The roses of Cashmere have faded. 

Its bright leaves are all withered and sere,- 

Even those which young Zeba braided. 
In that " bower by the calm Bewdemet^?'* 
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And the zephyrs that wooed the roses, 
And voiced the sweet breath of their bloom, 

Now, each v^ith its flower reposes. 
And no eye keeps watch o'er their tomb. 

Yes! we've read of the Feast of Roses, 

In the sweet-tinted vale of Cashmere, — 
But violets chaste, and bland lilies. 

Are in heavenly fellowship he/re / 
And the flowers I have gatliered, never 

Fall faded and scentless away, 
For they breathe the lessons, for ever. 

Of Love's brighter and endless day. 

The queen of the Feast of Roses, — 

The lovely and sad Nourmahal, — 
At midnight went culling charmed posies, 

To bind again love's broken thrall ; 
But here are the sibylline flowers, 

With magic that heav'n may approve. 
To bless with all heart-reaching powers, 

The wings of the spirit of love. 

Of these, some were gathered at midniglit, 
"When silence keeps watch from on high. 

And like pearls — ^glistening tranquil in moonlight, 
Tlie deir-drops on earth's bosom lie, — " 
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And some, when the gold of the sunshine 

Lay heavily bright on their head, 
Till the balm roses drooped, and the jasmine 

Was faint with the incense she shed : 

The bowers of Beauty bore them. 

Love wrapped their fair forms%i its bloom; 
These heart- wreaths, — pure Genius entwined them. 

And Truth is their living perfume. 
Come tread, then, my. fair Garden of Love, — 

Flowers may have blushed fairer than they, 
But — ^the Lily's charm comes from above. 

And sweet is the Violet's ray ! 

Rosalie Bell. 
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BROKEN HEARTS. 

8®aBtin5ton Srbinjj. 

}T is a common practice with those who have out- 
lived the susceptibility of early feeling, or have 
been brought up in the gay heartlessness of dissipated 
life, to laugh at ail love stories, and to treat the tales 
of romantic passion as mere fictions of novelists and 
poots. My observations on -^human nature have 
induced me to think otherwise. They have con- 
vinced me that however the surface of the character 
may be chilled and frozen by the cares of the world, 
or cultivated into mere smiles by the arts of society, 
still there are dormant fires lurking in the depths of 
the coldest bosom, which, when once enkindled, 
become impetuous, and are sometimes desolating in 
their eflfects. Indeed, I am a true believer in the blind 
deity, and go to the full extent of his doctrines. 
Shall I confess it ? 1 believe in broken hearts, and 
the possibility of dying of disappointed love. I do 
not, however, consider it a malady often fatal to my 
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own sex ; but I firmly believe that it withers down 
many a lovely woman into an early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His 
nature leads him forth into the struggle and bustle of 
the world. Love is but the embellishment of his early 
life, or a song piped in the intervals of the acts. He 
seeks for fame, for fortune, for space in the world's 
thought, and dominion over his fellow-men. But a 
woman's whole life is a history of the affections. The 
heart is her world : it is there her ambition strives 
for empire ; it is there her avarice seeks for hidden 
treasures. She sends forth her sympathies on adven- 
ture ; she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of 
affection ; and if shipwrecked, her case is nopeless — 
for it is a bankruptcy of the heart. 

To a man the disappointment of love may occasion 
some bitter pangs : it wounds some feelings of ten- 
derness — it blasts some prospects of felicity ; but he 
is an active being — ^he may dissipate his thoughts in 
the whirl of varied occupation, or may plunge into 
the tide of pleasure ; or, if the scene of disappoint- 
ment be too full of painful associations, he can shift 
his abode at will, and taking as it were the wings of 
the morning, can " fly to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and be at rest." 

But woman's is comparatively a fixed, a secluded, 
and a meditative life. She is more the companion of 
ner own thoughts and feelings ; and i? t\ieiy ^t^ \^rr[v^^ 
^^ 8 
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to ministers of sorrow, where shall she look for conso- 
lation ? Her lot is to be wooed and won ; and if 
unhappy in her love, her heart is like some fortress 
that has been captured, and sacked, and abandoned, 
and left desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim — ^how many soft 
cheeks grow pale — ^how many lovely forms fade away 
into the tomb, and none can tell the cause that 
blighted their loveliness ! As the dove will clasp its 
wings to its side, and cover and conceal the arrow 
that is preying on its vitals, so it is the nature of 
woman to hide from the world the pangs of wounded 
affection. The love of a delicate female is always 
shy and silent. Even when fortunate she scarcely 
breathes it to herself ; but when otherwise, she buries 
it in the recesses of her bosom, and there lets it brood 
and cower among the ruins of her peace. With her 
the desire of the heart has failed. The great 
charm of existence is at an end. She neglects all the 
cheerful exercises which gladden the spirits, quicken 
the pulses, and send the tide of life in healthful cur- 
rents through the veins. Her rest is broken — ^the 
sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned by melancholy 
dreams — " dry son'ow drinks her blood," until her 
feeble frame sinks under the slightest external injury. 
Look for her after a little while, and v» n will find 
friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and won- 
dering that one who bu lately glowed with all the 
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radiance of health and beauty, should be so speedily 
brought down to "darkness and the worm." You 
will be told of some wintry chill, some casual indis- 
position that laid her low ; but no one knows of the 
mental malady that previously sapped her strength, 
and made her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty 
of the grove; graceful in iia form, bright in its foliage, 
but with the worm preying at its heart. We find it 
suddenly withering when it should be most fresh and 
luxuriant. We see it drooping its branches to the 
earth and shedding leaf by leaf; until, wasted and 
perished away, it falls even in the stillness of the 
forest ; and as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we 
strive in vain to recollect the blast cr thunderbolt 
that could have smitten it with decay. 
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THE MAID OF ANDALUSIA. 

jtztivx fit ^panijsi. 

XELIA sat beside her window, 
As the golden sun went down, 
Sadly gazing through the lattice. 

While flowed on the busy town ; 
And there came from by the river, 

In the tall cathedral's shade. 
This low song from imseen minstrel. 
Song of counsel to the maid. 

** Daughter of the lord Saldana, 

Mourn no longer broken ties ; 
Beauty of our Andalusia, 

Seek a lover in the skies ! 
There is One whose love, excelling 

All affection here below. 
Falters not when night is darkest, 

But grows deeper w\t\i out ^oe." 
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Fortune fled, and worldly friendships 

Faded with the light of gold, 
Xelia found a better treasure, 

And a love that grew not cold ;— 
Oh, there's but one friend for ever, 

Whose aflfection will endure,— 
Only Christ, on whom relying, 

We may know our trust is sure. 
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LINES TO A LOVELY OTRL. 

(Gjwrjjt S. ^rtntut. 

eH, I have loved to sit and gaze, fair girl, 
Upon tliy^face. 
As glowing as a crimson-shaded pearl 

Or lighted vase. 
Young beauty brightens like an Eden-dream 

On thy soft cheek, 
And joy and love from every feature seem 
To breathe and speak. 

Twere sweet to kneel in worship to the spnte 

In thy dark eyes, 
Dark as the fabled Stygian stream, but bright 

As Paradise. 
Would that the radiance of those eyes were given 

To light TYvy way. 
For oh, to me there's not a star in heaven 
So bright a» they. 
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The sweet young flowers, like eaitliy stai-s, arc bright 

On every hill, 
And the young birds, with voices of delight 

Tlie woodland fill. 
Oh, in this blessed season, thou shalt be 

Mid budding bowers — 
My heart's young May-Queen, and I'll twine for thee 

The heart's wild flowers. 
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THE FACE SHININO IN THE BEAUTY 
OF THE SOUL. 

THEKE is a charm about her, e'en 
Beyond the matchless grace 
That makes her form and mien, 
Or yet the beauty of her face ; 
A charm that mind alone gives not, 

Although its mystic seal. 
Bright as some gift of fairy-land, her 
Brow and eyes reveal ! 

'Tis in the soul that fears to wound ; the 

True and trusting heart ; 
The spirit pure that knows no guile, 

And scorns each selfish art ; 
This charm it is that tints her cheek ; gives 

Lustre to her eye ; 
And while she bears this signet sweet, 

Can beauty ever die ? 
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A BRIDAL MfiLODY. 

BDE stood, like an angel just wandered from 

heaven, 

A pilgrim benighted away from the skies, 
And little wo deemed that to mortals were given 
Such visions of beauty as came from her eyes. 

She looked up and smiled on the many glad faces. 
The friends of her childhood, who stood by her side; 

But she shone o'er them all, like a queen of thc» 
Graces, 
When, blushing, she whispered the vow of a bride. 

We sang an old song, as with garlands we crowned 
her. 
And each left a kiss on her delicate brow ; 
And we prayed that a blessing might ever surroup i 
her, 
And the future of life be unclouded as now. 
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RENUNCIATION. 

3. Srtnina 3Lotiu. 

I WEEP whene'er my thoughts turn back to thee; 
"Weep when I think how god-Kke shone thy brow, 
How seemed thy spirit from all earth-stain free, 
When first my soul did in thy presence bow. 

Ihat first ftiU gaze— I see, I fed it yet ; 

It seemed the proffered pledge, from out thy soul, 
Of nobleness within, where proudly met 

Greatness of heart and mind, — a perfect whole. 

Twas all a dream — a mirage on the day, 
The fancy of my own bewildered brain, 

A.nd now, as the fond vision clears away, 
I weep that it can gather ne'er again ! 

N"ot that I thought to clasp thee as mine own; 

But I had robed thee with such holiness, 
And round thy brow such wondrous glory thrown, 
I caja. but weep before the false impress. 
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So the spent pilgrim, in a grief divine, 

Bends to the earth, as breaks upon his view 

Ihe mournful ruins of some fallen shrine, 

Whose hallowed shade had cheered the desert 
through. 

So the poor pagan rises from his god. 

With eye unsealed, and sees it soulless clay ; 

Then with fresh tears reconsecrates the clod. 
And groans in anguish as he turns away ! 

My hearc went forth in worship holier far, 
Than e'er was reckoned in a love of earth ; 

For thine seemed presence such as angels weai*, 
And all thy being of celestial birth. 

And thus no sensual thought crept in between 
Thee and my soul, to stain its homage pure ; 

I dreamed not of advantage, had it been 
Within the compass of my frail heart's lure. 

I did but ask that thou a gorgeous crown — 

With orb and crescent gemming it — should it wear 

Of twisted bays grown never sere or brown, 
And Jove's proud eagle stafant guardant^ there. 

Alas ! the vision hath but mocked my faith, 
As charmed wealth, in eastern story told, 

Flashed rays of light across the enchanter's pau:, 
Yet, while he gazed, to dross waa c\iai^gek^^<^ ^<::?A 
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O, had I but here found thee what I dreamed 
At holy distance, I had bent my knee, 

And with unshodden feet, as upward streamed 
Thy glory's flame, nor asked approach to thee I 

But for one moment's worship once agam, 
So pure, intense, impassioned, so divine. 

Oh 1 once to deem my idol pure as then. 
E'en though 'twere false — ^I'd bend me at its shrine. 

Thou dost remember that the fadeless wreath 

That gathered buds between drear dungeon walls, 

And freshened in that long night's chilling breath 
While sunlight kissed Ferrara's glittering halls ; 

He, the proud prisoner, hung about her grave. 

Whose wrongs had crushed and cursed him into 
thrall ; 

So, in thy soul's forlomness, shalt thou have 

One leaf from mine when thine hath withered all. 

With mournful soul shall marvel tell her tale. 
While the pale stars scarce lift the heavy gloom ; 

And gentle Pity there her dirge shall wail. 
And crystallize these tears to grace thy tomb. 
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THK LIGHTNINa-STRIJOK MAIL». 

TJILT hears appall'd, with deeply- troubled thought, 
And yet not always on the guilty head 
Descends the fated flash 

Young Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair ; 
With equal virtue form'd, and equal grace, 
The same, distinguish'd by their sex alone : 
Hers the mild lustre of the blooming mom, 
And his the radiance of the risen day. 

They lov'd : but such their guileless passion was, 
As in the dawn of time inform'd the heart 
Of innocence, and undissembling truth. 
'Twas friendship, heightened by the mutual wish, 
The enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer self; 
Supremely happy in the awakened power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
itiU in harmonious intercourse they \\V^ 
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The rural day, Sipid talk'd tlie flowing heart, 
Or sigh'd and look'd unutterable things. 

So pass'd their life, a clear united stream, 
By care unruffled ; till, in evil hour, 
The tempest caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedless how far and where its mazes stray'd i 
While, with each other blest, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 
Presaging instant fate, her bosom heav'd 
Unwonted sighs, and stealing oft a look 
Of the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her disordered cheek. 
In vain assuring love, and confidence 
In Heaven, reprcss'd her fear ; it grew, and shook 
Her frame near dissolution. He perceiv'd 
Th' unequal conflict ; and as angels look 
On dying saints, his eyes compassion shed. 
With love illumin'd high. " Fear not," he said, 
" Sweet innocence ! thou stranger to offence 
And inward storm ! He, who yon skies involves 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee 
With kind regard. O'er thee the secret shafb 
That wastes at midnight, or th' undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmless : and that very voice, 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart. 
With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine. 
'Tis safety to be near thee sure, and thus 
To clasp perfection !" From liia N^oid embrace. 
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(Mysterious Heaven 1) that moment, to the ground, 
A blacken'd corse, was struck the beauteous maid. 
But who can paint the lover, as he stood, 
Pierc'd by severe amazement, hating life, 
Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of woe I 
So, faint resemblance I on the marble tomb, 
The well^dissembled mourner stooping stands, 
For ev3r silent, and for ever sad. 
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lilNES TO M, A. P., 

OH HER FIFTIETH BIBTHDAT. 

X (£. ?. 

HOU gav'st thy fair young hand to me, 
Near thirty yeai's ago ; 
Thou gav'st thy precious self, to share 

My joyousness or woe. 
Dearly I loved thee then, — ^I knew 

My love could ne'er grow cold ; • 

Fonder, it clings, than when thou wert 
But twenty-three years old. 

The years have run their rounds ; we've known 

Man's lot of care and sorrow ; 
But waiTQly, still, God's sunlight streamed 

On each unclouded morrow. 
The shifting pageant hastened on, 

E'en as a tale that's told. 
Till now the darling of my life 

Is half a century old. 
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Faxr olive-branches round our board 

Their climbing tendrils wind. 
And still 'twas thine, with patient care 

To train the expanding mind. 
They've blessed thee, from the earliest hope 

Thy matron arms did fold. 
To the young imp, whose little life 

Is scarce twelve winters old 

Death entered once our stricken home, 

And bore our boy above, 
To tell his Heavenly Father all 

His earthly mother's love. 
He sings in the bright choir of saints 

In the Lamb's book enrolled. 
And there we'll clasp him closer, while 

Eternity grows old. 

t 

And now, 'tis ours to journey down 

The western slope of life ; 
Firm may the loving husband's arm 

Sustain the faithful wife, — 
While beats his heart with love more strong 

Than youthful bosoms hold. 
Fonder, and fonder, though thou wert 

Twice half a century old. 
12 
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DISINTERESTKD FEMALE AFFECTION. 

AT was in tlie yet Doric days of Scotland (comparing 
i the present with tlie past), that Kenneth Bell, one 
of the lairds of the green holms of Kinvaid, having 
lost his lady by a sudden dispensation of Providence, 
remained for a long time wu*.apt up in the reveries of 
grief, and utterly inconsolable. The tide of affliction 
was at length fortuitously, stemmed by the nourice 
bringing before him his helpless infant daughter — tlie 
very miniature of her departed mother, after whom 
she had been named. 

The looks of the innocent babe recalled the fatlier's 
heart to a sense of the duties which life yet required 
of him ; and little Bessy grew up in health and 
beauty, the apple of her father's eye. Nor was his 
fondness for her diminished, as year after yeai* more 
fully developed those lineaments which at* length 
ripened into a more matured likeness of her who waa 
gone. She became, as it were, a part of the old man's 
being; she attended him m \i\a g?i?c^^u^«ika\ rode 
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out with him on her palfrey on sunny mornings 
and was as his shadow by the evening hearth. She 
doated on him with m )re than a daughter's fondness ; 
and he, at length, seemed bound to earth by no tie 
save her existence. 

It was tlius that Bessy Bell grew up to woman's 
stature ; and, in the quiet of her father's hall, she was 
now, in her eighteenth year, a picture of feminine 
lovehness. All around had heard of the beauty of 
the heiress of Eanvaid. The cottager who experi- 
enced her bounty drank to her health in his homely 
jug of nut-brown ale; and the squire, at wassail, 
toasted her in the golden wine-cup. 

The dreadful plague of 1666 now fell out, and 
rapidly spread its devastatfon over Scotland. Man 
stood aghast; the fountains of society were broken 
up; and day after day brought into rural seclusion 
some additional proofs of its fearful ravages. Nought 
was heard around but the wailings of deprivation; 
and omens in the heavens and on the earth heralded 
miseries yet to come. 

Having been carried from Edinburgh across the 
Frith of Forth, the northern counties were now 
thrown into alarm, and families broke up, forsak- 
ing the towns and villages to disperse themselves 
imder the freer atmosphere of the country. Among 
others, the laird of Kinvaid trembled for the safety 
of his belcred ciiJd, and the arrival o? -jouxi^'^xxx^^.^ 



of Powfoulis Priory, aflforded him an excellent oppor- 
tunity of having his daughter escorted to Lynedoch, 
the residence of a warmly attached friend and 
I'elative. 

Under the protection of this gallant young squire, 
Bessy rode off on th6 following morning, and, the day 
being delightful, the young pair, happy in themselves, 
forgot, in the beauty of nature, the miseries that 
encompassed them. 

Besides being a youth of handsome appearance and 
engaging manners, young Bruce had seen a good deal 
of the world, having for several years served as a 
member of the body guard of the French king. He 
had returned to Paris only a few months before, and 
yet wore the cap and plume peculiar to the distin- 
guished corps to which he still belonged. The heart 
of poor Bessy Bell was as sensitive as it was innocent 
and unsophisticated ; and as her protector made his 
proud steed fret and curvet by her side, she thought 
to herself as they rode along, that he was like one of 
the knights concerning whom she had read in 
romance, and, imknown to herself, there awoke in 
her bosom a feeling to wliich it had hitherto been a 
stranger. 

Her reception at Lynedoch was most cordial ; nor 

the less so, perhaps, on the part of the young lady of 

that mansion, because her attendant was Bruce, the 

secret but accepted snitox & : tk^i Ivwid of Mary Gray. 
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Ah ! hal this mystery been at once revealed to Bessy 
Bell, what a world of misery it would have saved 
her! 

From the plague had our travellers been flying; 
but the demon of desolation was here before them, 
and the smoke was ceasing to ascend from many a 
cottage-hearth. It became necessary that the house- 
hold of Lynedoch should be immediately dispersed. 
Bruce and Lynedoch remained in the vicinity of the 
dwelling-house, and a bower of turf and moss was 
reared for the young ladies on the pastoral banks of 
the Brauchie-burn a tributary of the Almond. 

It was there that Bessy Bell and Mary Gray lived 
for a while in moral seclusion, far from the bustle and 
parade of gay life, verifying in some measure what 
poetry hath feigned of the golden age. Bruce was a 
daily visitant at the bower by the Brauchie-burn ; he 
wandered with them through the green solitudes; 
and, under the summer sun and a blue sky, they 
threaded ofttimes together the mazes of "many a 
bosky bourne and bushy dell." They chased the 
fantastic squirrel from bough to bough, and scared 
the thieving little weasel from the linnet's nest. 
Under a great tree they would seat themselves, as 
Bruce read aloud some story of chivalry, romance, or 
superstition, or soothed the listless hours of the after- 
noon with the delightful tones of the shepherd's "giije* 
More happjr were they than the story -teWmg ^o^^ 
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each in turn a queen, wlic, in like manner, flying 
from the pestilence which afflicted Florence, shut 
themselves up in its delightful gardens, relating those 
hundred tales of love which have continued to delight 
posterity in the glowing pages of Boccacio. 

Under whatever circumstances it is placed, human 
nature will be human nature still. "When the young 
and the beautiful meet together freely and unre- 
servedly, the cold restraints of custom and formality 
must be thrown aside; friendship kindles into a 
warmer feeling, and love is generated. Could it be 
otherwise with our ramblers in their green solitude ? 

Between Mary Gray and young Bruce a mutual 
and understood attachment had long subsisted; indeted 
they only waited his coming of age to be united in the 
bonds of wedlock; but the circumstance, for particular 
reasons, was cautiously concealed within their own 
bosoms. Even to Bessy Bell, her dearest and most 
intimate companion, Mary had not revealed it. To 
disguise his real feelings, Bruce was outwardly less 
marked in his attentions to his betrothed than to her 
friend ; and, in her susceptibility and innocent confi- 
dence, Bessy Bell too readily mistook his kind 
jissiduities for marks of affection and proofs of love. 
A new spirit began to pervade her whole being, 
almost unknown to herself; she looked on the scenes 
around her with other eyes ; and life changed in tho 
hues it had previouBly "bom^ \.o \5£v^ %ma of her 
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imaginatiou. In the absence of Bruce she became 
melancholy and abstracted. He seemed to her the 
being who had been bom to render her blessed ; and 
futurity appeared, without his presence, like the 
melancholy gloom of a November morning. 

The physiological doctrine of temperaments we 
leave to its difficulties ; although we confess, that in 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray something spoke in the 
way of illustration. 

The countenance of Bessy was one of light and 
sunshine. Her eyes were blue, her hair flaxen, her 
complexion florid. She might have sat for a picture 
of Aurora. Every thing about her spoke of " the 
innocent brightness of the new-born day." Mary 
Gray was in many things the revei-se of this, although 
perhaps equally beautiful. Her features were more 
regular ; she was taller, even more elegant in figure ; 
and had, in her almost colorless cheeks, lofty pale 
brow, and i-aven ringlets, a majesty which nature had 
denied to her unconscious rival. The one was all 
buoyancy and smiles ; the other subdued passion, 
deep feeling, and quiet reflection. 

Bruce was a pei*son of the finest sense of honor ; 
and finding that he had unconsciously and uninten- 
tionally made an impression on the bosom-frend of 
his betrothed, became instantly aware that it behoved 
him to take some step to dispel the unfortunate 
illusion. Foi-tunately tlie time was a^ue^e^^^' a^Y^^^*^' 
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ing, which called him to return, for a season, to his 
military post in France ; but the idea of parting from 
Mary Gray had become doubly painful to his feel- 
ings, from the consideration of the circumstances 
under which he was obliged to leave her. The 
ravages of death were extending instead of abating ; 
and ihe general elements themselves seemed to have 
become tainted with the unwholesomeness. There 
was an unrefreshing languor in the air, the sky wore 
a coppery appearance, and over the face of the sun 
was drawn, as it were, a veil of blood. Imagination 
might no doubt magnify these things; but victims 
were falling on every side ; and no Aaron, as in the 
days of hoary antiquity, now stood between the living 
and the dead, to bid the plague be stayed. 

With a noble resolution Bruce took Iris departure, 
and sorrow, like a cloud, brooded over the bower by 
the Brauchie-burn. Mary sat in a quiet, melancholy 
abstraction ; but ever and anon the teafs dropped 
down the cheeks of Bessy Bell, as her " softer soul in 
woe dissolved aloud." Love is lynx-eyed, and Mary 
saw too well what was passing in the mind of her 
friend ; but, with a kind consideration, she allowed 
the lapse of a few days to moderate the turbulence 
of her feelings ere she ventured to impart the cruel 
truth. So unlooked for, so unexpected was the dis- 
closure, that for a while she harbored a spirit of 
unbelief; hut conviction at once ftaahed over her. 
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cxtinguisliing every hope, when she was shown a 
beautiful necklace of precious stones, which Bruce 
had presented to his betrothed on the morning of his 
bidding adieu to the bower of the Branchie-bum. 
As it were by magic, a change came over the spirit 
of Bessy Bell. She dried her tears, hung on the neck 
of her friend, endeavored to console her in her separa- 
tion from him who loved her, and bore up with a 
heroism seemingly almost incompatible with the gentle 
softness of her nature. She clasped- the chain round 
the neck of Mary, and, kneeling, implored Heaven 
speedily to restore the giver to her arms. 

Fatal had been that gift ! It had been purchased 
by Bruce from a certain Adonijah Baber, a well- 
known Jewish merchant of Perth, who had amassed 
considerable riches by traffic. Taking advantage of 
the distracted state of the times, this man had allowed 
his thirst after lucre to overcome his better principles, 
and led him into lawless dealings with the wretches 
who went about abstracting valuables from infected 
or deserted mansions. As a punishment for his 
rapacity, death was thus in a short time brought to 
his own household, and he himself perished amid the 
unavailing wealth which sin had accumulated. 

Fatal had been that gift ! In a very little while 
Mary sickened ; and her symptoms were those of the 
fearful malady afflicting the nation. Bessy Bell m«& 
fully aware of the danger ; but, mftv an \\etc»\^ ^i^- 

9 
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devotion, she became the iiiii*8e of her friend ; and, 
when all others kept aloof, administered, though 
vainly, to her wants. Her noble and generous mind 
was impressed with the conviction that she owed some 
reparation for the unintentional wound which she 
might have inflicted on the feelings of Mary, in hav- 
ing appeared to become her rival in the affections of 
her betrothed. 

As an almost necessary consequence, she was her- 
self seized with the malady of death. The evening 
heard them singing hymns together — midnight lis- 
tened to the ravings of delirium — the morning sun 
shone into the bower of death, where all was still ! 

The tragedy was consummated ere yet Bruce had 
set sail for France ; but the news did not reach him 
for a considerable time, the communication between 
the two countries being interrupted. His immediate 
impulse was to volunteer into the service of the Ger- 
man emperor, by whom he was attached to a squadron 
sent to assist Sobieski, of Poland, against the Turks. 
He never returned ; and was supposed to have fallen 
shortly afterwards, in one of the many sanguinary 
encounters that ensued. 

The old laird of Kinvaid awoke from the paroxysm 
of his grief to a state of almost dotage, yet occasionally 
a glimpse of the past would shoot across his mind ; 
for, in wandering vacantly about his dwelling, he 
would sometimes exclaim, in. th^ s^mt «>o beautifully 
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expressed in the Arabian manuscript, " Where is my 
child ?" and echo answered " Where ?" 

The burial vaults of both the Kinvaid and Lyne- 
doch families, who were related, were in the church 
of Methven ; but, according to a wish said to have 
been expressed by the two young friends, " who were 
lovely in their lives, and in death were not divided, 
they werQ buried near a beautiful bank of the 
Almond. Several of the poets of Scotland have sung 
their hapless fate ; Lynedoch bank has become 
classic in story ; and during the last century and a 
half, many thousands of enthusiastic pilgrims have 
visited the spot, wliicii the late proprietor of Lynedoch 
has inclosed with pious care. 
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THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. 

JFiom tit (Qiermatt o! (Scoetit. 

a VIOLET blossomed on the green, 
With lovely stem, and bloom unseen : 
It was a sweet, low flower. 
A shepherd maiden came that way, 
With lightsome step and aspect gay,— 
Came near, came near, 
Came o'er the green with song. 

Ah ! thought the Violet, might I be 

The fairest flower on all the lea, 

Ah ! but for one brief hour ; 

And might be plucked by that dear maid, 

And gently on her bosom laid, 

Ah ! but, ah 1 but 

A few dear moments long. 

Alas 1 the maiden, as she pass'd, 
No eye upon the Violet cast ; 
She crushed the poor, wee flio^cst \ 
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It sank, and dying, heaved no sigh. 
And if I die, at least I die 
By her, by her, — 
Beneath Ker feet, 1 die. 
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GENKVTEVR. 

I AJD of my Love, sweet Genevieve I 
In Beauty's light you glide along : 
Your eye is like the star of eve, 
And sweet your voice, as seraph's song. 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
Tliis heart with passion soft to glow ; 
Within your soul a voice there lives 1 
It bids you hear the tale of woe. 
"When sinking low, the sufferer wan 
Beholds no hand outstretch'd to save, 
Fair, as the bosom of the swan 
That rises graceful o'er the wave, 
I've seen your breast with pity heave, 
And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve ! 
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HIT.ENT luOWK. 

piIO love would seek, 
Let liim love evermorfc 
And seldom speak : 
For in love's domain 
Silence must reign ^ 
Or it brings the heart 
Smart 
And paixu 
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HELEN. 

OSBDE is gentle, good and fair, 
Of angel-look and pensive air, 
With eye of blue, that speaks of love 
And auburn locks that clustering lie 
Her clear and lofty brow above. 
And when she heaves the pitying sigh 
For those that mourn, to me she seems 
A seraph form, like that whiA gleams 
Before our souls in heavenly dreams. 
There is a witchery in her face, 
A nameless chann, a heavenly grace 
That wins the heart, while o'er the soul 
A thousand thoughts of gladness roll. 
Such as we feel when music^s voice 
Bids the desponding heart rejoice. 
But ah, the treasures of thy mind 
Leave all these minor charms behind ! 
Religion's temple, virtue's shrine. 
The feelings pure, the thoughts divine. 
The saintly charms which God hath given 
To fit thee for a home in Heaven. 
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THE INVITATION. 

Jtom tte (Iktrmatt. 

SHAVE a cottage by the hill ; 
It stands upon a meadow green ; 
Behmd it flows a murmuring rill, 
Cool-rooted moss and flowers between. 

Beside the cottage stands a tree, 
That flings its shadow o'er the eaves ; 

And scarce the sunshine visits me, 
Save when a light wind rifts tlie leaves. 

A nightingale sings on a spray 

Through the sweet summer time night-long, 
And evening travellers on their way, 

Linger to hear her plaintive song. 

Thou maiden with the yellow hair, 
The winds of life are sharp and chill ; 

Wilt thou not seek a shelter there. 
In yon lone cottage by the hill ? 

13 9* 
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MAKKIAGK. 

THE stags in the Greek epigram, whose knees were 
clogged with frozen snow npon the mountains, 
came down to the brooks of the valleys, hoping to 
thaw their joints with the waters of the stream ; but 
there the frost overtook them, and bound them fast in 
ice, till the young herdsmen took them in their 
stranger snare. It is the unhappy chance of many 
men, finding many inconveniences upon the moun- 
tains of single life, they descend into the valley of 
marriage to refresh their trouble; and there they 
enter into fetters, and are bound to sorrow by the 
cords of their own or woman's peevishness. 

Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid all 
oifences of each other in the beginning of their con- 
versation; and the breath of the south can shake 
the little rings of the vine, when first they begin to 
curl like the locks of a new-weaned boy : but when 
by age and consolidation they stiffen into the hard- 
nass of a stem^ and have, by the warm embraces of 
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the sun and the kisses of heaven, brought forth their 
clusters, they can endure the storms of the north, and 
the loud noises of a tempest, and yet never be broken: 
so are the early unions of an imfixed marriage; 
watchful and observant, jealous and busy, inquisitive 
and careful, and apt to take alarm at every unkind 
word. After the hearts of the man and the wife are 
endeared and hardened by a mutual confidence and 
experience, longer than artifice and pretence can last, 
there are a great many remembrances, and some 
things present, that da^sh all little unkindnesses in 
pieces. 

There is nothing can please a man without love ; 
and if a man be weary of the wise discourses of the 
apostles, and of the innocency of an even and a pri- 
vate fortune, or hates peace, or a jfruitful year, he 
hath reaped thorns and thistles from the choicest 
flowers of Paradise ; for nothing can sweeten felicity 
itself but love ; but when a man dwells in love, then 
the breasts of his wife are pleasant as the droppings 
upon the hill of Herman ; her eyes are fair as the 
light of heaven ; she is a fountain sealed, and he can 
quench his thirst, and ease his care, and lay his sor- 
it)ws down upon her lap, and can retire home to his 
sanctuary and refectory, and his gardens of sweet- 
ness and chaste refreshments. 

All those things that now please us shall pass from 
us, or we from them ; but those t\niiga \!fckaX. o^otL^^TtL 
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the other life are permanent as the numbers of 
eternity. And although at the resurrection there 
shall be no relation of husband and wife, and no maX" 
riage shall be celebrated but the marriage of the 
liamb, yet then shall be remembered how men and 
women passed through this state, which is a type of 
that ; and from this sacramental union all holy pairs 
shall pass to the spiritual and eternal, where love 
shall be their portion, and joys shall crown their 
heads ; and they shall lie in the bosom of Jesus, and 
in the heart of God, to eternal ages. 
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THE INOONSTANa. 

fS ft* I HY turn those beauteous eyes away, — 
WS My Annie ; wliy that brow severe f 
Eecall the smiles of yesterday, — 

Those cherub-smiles, that own'd me dear.'' 

" 1 cannot smile, for now I know 
Why gentle Mary weeps alone ; 
Forsaken weeps — ^in bitter woe- — 
Thy broken vow, O faithless one 1" 

" Blame not my love, my angel maid I 
The fault forgive, with pity's sigh ; 
My heart, sincere, had never strayed, 
But thou, all-beautiful, wert nigh." 

" Would flattery weave another spell 
To bind a trusting heart with thine ? 
No broken pledge with me shall dwell, 
No peijured lover e'er "be Tm-afe?"^ 
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BEAUTY AND VIRTUE. 

TWO ladies on the summit of my mind 
Their station take, to hold discom^e of love : 
Virtue and courtesy adorn the one, 
With modesty and prudence in her train ; 
Beauty and lively elegance the other, 
With every winning gi*ace to do her honor : 
And I, thanks to my sweet and sovereign lord, 
Enamored of the two their slave remain. 
Beauty and virtue each address the mind, 
And doubts express if loyal heart can rest 
Between the two, in perfect love divided : 
The fountain of true eloquence replies, — 
" Both may be loved ; beauty, to yield delight ; 
And virtue, to excite to generous deeds." 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIRGIN TO HER 
APOSTATE LOVER. 

OH, lost to faith, to peace, to heaven ! 
Canst thou a recreant be 
To Him whose life for thine was given, 

Whose cross endured for thee ? 
Canst thou for earthly joys resign 
A love immortal, pure, divine ? 
Yet link thy plighted truth to mine, 
And cleave unchanged to me ? 

Thou canst not — and 'tis breathed in vain— 
Thy sophistry of love ; — 

Though not in pride or cold disdain 
Thy falsehood I reprove ; — 

Inly my heart may bleed — ^but yet 

Mine is no weak, no vain regret ; 

Thy wrongs to me I might forget- 
But not to Him above. 
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Cease then tliy fond, impassion'd vow, 

In happier hours so dear ; 
(No virgm pride restrains me now) 

I must not turn to hear. 
For still my erring heart might prove 
Too weak to spurn thy proffer'd love ; 
And tears — ^though feign'd and false — ^might move, 

And prayers, though insincere. 



But no 1 the tie so firmly boimd 

Is torn asunder now ; 
How deep that sudden wrench may wound. 

It recks not to avow ; 
Go thou to fortune and to fame ; 
I sink to sorrow — suffering — shame — 
Yet think, when glory gilds thy name, 

I would not be as thou. 



Thou canst not light or wavering deem 

The bosom all thine own ; 
Thou know'st, in joy's enlivening beam. 

Or fortune's adverse frown, . 
My pride, my bliss had been to share 
Thine hopes ; to soothe thine hours of care ; 
With thee the martyr's cross to bear, 

Or win the martyr's crown. 
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Ti8 o'er ; but never from my heart 

Shall time thine image blot ; 
The dreams of other days depart ; 

Thou shalt not be forgot ; 
And never in the suppliant sigh 
Pour'd forth to Him who rules the sky, 
ShaU mine own name be breathed on high. 

And thine remembered not, 

Farewell I and oh ! may He whose love 

Endures though man rebel, 
In mercy yet thy guilt reprove ; 

Thy darkening clouds dispel ; 
Where'er thy wanderin^steps decline, 
My fondest prayers — ^nor only mine ;■— 
The aid of Israel's God be thine ; 

And in His name — Farewell ! 
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POPULAR TRAIKINa OF FEMALES FOR 
MARRIAGE. 

. 35. (Baius 5mitf). 

\T the very starting point of life, tlie difference 
of education induces the difference of aim in 
regard to the sexes. While the boy is steadily and 
severely taxed to qualify him to earn an honorable 
position, a suitable maint^ance for himself in life, 
the girl is at once trained in reference to marriage. 
The boy is placed in all the best positions to develop 
his whole being, morally, intellectually, and physi- 
cally — a thousand aberrations are pardoned him as 
being a part of the masculine nature ; he is joyous, 
free, with vague expectations of manhood, renown, 
and happiness as his legitimate prerogative. The girl, 
on the contrary, is met at the threshold of life with 
infinite checks and restrictions — she is to conform to a 
pattern, by which a true woman is a being, helpless, 
dependent, luxurious, petty, ineflSicient in body and 
soul, and yet to be the presiding genius of a house 
boldy and the guide and teacher of her children. She 
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is to oe early and untiringly moulded into the femi- 
nine shape by interminable teachings, ceaseless 
checJLSj and the denial of all trains of thinking which 
might aid her to regard herself as a being of innate 
dignity, of eamesl: aspiration, cheerful affection, or 
' elective passion. She is made to consider herself as a 
necessary appendage, not as a distinctive and rightfal 
creature. She is not allowed to grow and blossom 
under the sweet dews of divine guardianship; to 
develop into holy and truthful womanhood, under the 
careful promptings of laws inherent in her own mar- 
vellous, complicated, and most beautifal organism ; but 
the one great object, supposed to be the end and aim 
of womanhood, marriage, is forced upon her at every 
step of life. She is not joyous, nor aspiring, nor 
truly noble, because all and everything in her history 
is made subservient to this end. She is taught to use 
the sweet, holy graces of her angel- verging nature, 
designed to exalt and beautify the best affections, for 
the purposes of craft and fascination, in order to mar- 
riage. She is defrauded of her girlhood by prema- 
ture marriage, and taught to feel a triumph in what 
in a true state of society would be a degradation. 

Give a girl a fair chance of development, and she 
would be very other than she now is. Thousands and 
thousands, both men and women, are constitutionally 
indifferent to the relations of sex — ^the man is con- 
•igned to bachelorism with whimsical ap^TOTOx^ «kA 
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a long Kfe of entertainments, and half-pettings ; while 
the woman who remains an " unplucked btid on the 
ancestral tree" is consigned to snubbings, shmgs, 
dependence and solitude. I admit both seem to 
depart from the instructions of nature ; but I really 
see not why one should be treated with honor, end the 
other with contempt, except this universal expecta- 
tion written up, and educated up, that every woman 
must marry if she can — must give up the name so 
sweet and dear to her girlhood — ^must merge her 
being, be absorbed and annihilated in marriage — ^be 
an extinct world, a gone-out soul, in the chaos of a 
household ; or, if she does not do this, it is proof posi- 
tive that she could not 
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MAIDENHOOD. 

fl^OST thou ask what mortal creature 
lis Standeth nearest the divine, — 
In whose nature, fairest, clearest. 

The celestial graces shine ? 
Dost thou ask what heart is purest 

Of the beating hearts of earth ? 
Wouldst thou know what rose is sweetest 

Of all buds of mortal birth ? 



I will tell thee : The young maiden, 

Ere she knoweth pride or art, 
And the blessed home affections 

Live unsullied in her heart ; 
Eer she sees that change is written 

In each dear, familiar place ; 
And that Time is making death-marka 

On each loved and loving face \ 
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Ere she learns to note the shadow 

Where affection's sunbeams play ; 
Ere she knows that heaven's bright portal 

Is so very far away ; 
Ere she seeth aught in sorrow 

But a dew upon the flowers. 
Or the angel of the rainbow 

Kiding on the summer showers. 



Ere the'woirld hath touched her spirit 

With its sorrow, or its care, — 
Not a purer creature liveth 

Than the maiden, young and fair. 
Oh, it seemeth sad that ever 

O'er a thing so fair and bright, 
Years — witli cold and dark experience, 

Should ever shed their fatal blight. 



I have wept, the while I listened 

To her laughter and her song. 
For I knew that Time would change them 

To a sadder key, ere long. 
When she gathers earthly treasures, 

She must know how false they prove ; 
And sharp thorns wiU wound her bosom 

If she wear the rose of Love. 
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Love — which unto woman giveth 

But a shaded joy at best. 
And wliich claims, all swept and gamisheJ, 

The whole temple of her breast : 
Which requireth that she worship 

At one human shrine alone ; 
That she seek another's pleasure 

Oft regardless of her own ; — 



That she lay upon his altar 

All her girlhood's loves and joys, 
And e'en smile to see them perish 

Like so many worthless toys ; — 
I have blessed the shroud that folded 

The pure maiden's heart above. 
And protected it for ever 

From the mystic spell of love ; — 



From the anguish, from the weepmg, 

From the doubting, and the fears, 
From the watcliing, from the waking, 

From the serving, and the tears. 
From the joy that lies so heavy 

With a pain, upon her breast. 
And the hopes, so frail, though lovely. 

That she feareth to be blest ; — 
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From the agony that bumeth 

Through her heart, with deathless shame, 
When the mildew of dishonor 

Gathers o'er her idols name ; — 
When the altar fire that wreatheth 

Her heart's saciifice above 
Breathes no longer with the incense 

Of her honor and her love : 



Canst thou honor that thou knowest 

To be wicked, weak, or vile ? 
Canst thou love the cold, the cruel. 

Earth's falsehood and its guile ? 
Ah, Maiden I time may spoil thee 

Of the bliss and bloom of youth. 
And a faithless world may rob thee 

Of thy perfect trust and truth. 



And the world, with all her wisdom* 

Her riches, and her toys. 
Can give thee r.aught so precious 

As the treasures she destroys. 
Oh, then, seek heavenly shelter 

From the stormy winds of life. 
From its short-lived, luring pleasure, 

From its passions, and its strife ; 
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Wh^re thy girlhood's glorious visions 

May in splendor fade away ; 
• And the blossom of thy spirit 

In its own sweet balm decay ; 
Where no cloud shall dim thy trusting 

In the faitli of human love» 
Or shadow thy believing; 

In the holy One above. 

J4 
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THE -BKIDAt.. 

fSLnortsmvLss, 

SHE stood beside the altar, 
But I saw her cheek was pale, 
When the summer breezes wafted 

Back her snow-white bridal veil ; 
And listlessly she gazed upon 

The bright throng gather'd there, 
As though in all that glittering scene 
Her heart had little share. 



Her youthful form was such an one 

As painters love to trace, 
With raven hair, and deep dark eyes, 

And steps so full of grace ; 
A flower just opening into bloom, 

And yet a blight was there, 
And on her gentle brow she bore 

The marks ol woe and care. 
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The bridegroom's mien was stem and darlq 

And with, an air of pride 
He raised the trembling hand of that 

Young victim at his side ; 
And prouder still the father look'd, 

As near he took his stand, 
And hail'd his lovely daughter there — 

A peeress of the land ! 



O what a glance she gave him then I 

It was so fiill of woe, 
There needed not the power of words 

Iler wretchedness to show ; 
But quickly, with a quiv'ring lip 

And one deep mournful sigh. 
She turn'd away to hide the teara 

That gather'd in her eye. 



Full brightly flashed the costly gems 

Amidst her glossy hair, 
And oriental pearls were twin^b 

Around her arms so fair ; 
But love will not be bought and sold— 

Ye may bring golden chains. 
And hearts ye fain would fetter thus 

StiU mock at all your paiuft. 
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And well do I remember now 

A frank and gallant youth, 
Who pledg'd unto that lovely one 

A vow of endless truth ; 
But their fond dream of tenderness 

Full soon has pass'd away, 
And hopes that once seemed fresh and bright 

Have turn'd unto decay. 

Heav'n help thee, noble lady ! 

For full bitter it will be 
When he thou lovest shall return, 

But not return for thee ; 
And thou must deck thy face in smiles, 

And strive to seem at peace. 
Albeit the pangs that rend thine heart 

Will never, never cease. 

O, thou hast learned that happiness 

On earth is never known. 
But in the azure courts of heav'n 

It flourishes alone ; 
And ere its ever- verdant leaves 

Can greet the weary eye. 
We must toil through a wilderness, 

And then lie down to die ! 
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LOVE MATCHES. 

€€ |uaY dear father," said Rosalia, " I would that I 
Svll could reason on this subject, — ^but — ^indeed 
I cannot." 

" Strange I Tou hint not even an objection, and 
yet Do you think I overrate him ? " 

"No ; he deserves all you say of him; but yet" — 

" Tou would reject him ? " 

Rosalia was silent. 

" If you esteem, you may certainly love ; nay, it 
will follow of course." 

" Did you always think so, sir ? " 

" Perhaps not. When I was young, I was no doubt 
fancifal, like others." 

" And yet you did not marry till past thirty." 

"Well, child?" 

" My mother died when I was too young to know 
her ; but I have heard her character so often from 
yonrseli and others, that I have it no^ Qi& ixe^^X^^iot^ 
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me as if she had never been taken from ns. "Was she 
not mild and gentle ? " 

" As the dew of heaven." 

"And her mind?" 

" The seat of every grace and virtue." 

" And her person too was beautiful ? " 

" Except yourself, I have never seen a creature so 
lovely." 

" And did she make you a good wife ? " 

Landi turned pale. " Kosalia — ^my child — ^why 
remind me, by these cruel questions, of a loss which 
the world cannot repair ? " 

"She was then all you wished; and yet I have 
heard that yours was a lo^e matchP 

" No more," cried Landi, averting his face. " You 
have conquered." 
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KKCOKDS. 

THIS was a happy day, a year ago — 
As now most wretched. Tliis day I retttrned 
From absence of one little month — one month 
That seemed a year : — returned to feel her heart 
Beat against mine, that ne'er shall beat with joy, 
Or leap in ecstasy to those blue eyes 
So bright and beautiful, or throb again 
To mine responsive. 

Oh ! I see her now, 
As she upstarted from her chair in haste 
To greet me, with the eloquent warm blood 
Flushing her fair white brow, the lips apart 
And radiant with that sunny smile that spoke 
The joyous mirthfulness of her pure soul — 
Most innocent and artless, and the eyes 
That flashed affection out in dazzling beams 
Electrical. I hear her soft, low voice • 
Say, " Dearest, dearest, have you come at last? 
Long have I waited for you, and laa\, m^\, 
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Watched till nigh morning. Had you not come home 
To-day, I should have sickened, with the *hope 
Deferred.' " 

But it is I, that n5w am sick, 
Past thought to be relieved ; sick not with hope,— 
For that disease hath still some saving touch 
Of consolation in't, that nerves the soul 
To bear its tortures — ^but for very lack 
Of anything to hope on earth again ! 
For she is gone — aye, gone I and that rare form, 
Which I see now as palpably as though 
. t stood there, glowing in the perfect grace 
And glory of young womanhood ; — a dream, 
A trick of memory, lighter than a shade, 
And by no sense of mind to be enjoyed. 
Or apprehended. 

Yes I I see her now 
As she upstarted, in her purple robe, 
Graced by the fair proportions of her shape, 
Not gracing them — ^lier bosom of pure snow. 
Translucent, with its thousand azm'e veins 
Matchlessly beautiful — ^her glorious hair 
Clustered in mazy ringlets of rich brown 
Lit with a sunny lustre, down her neck 
Falling profuse. 

I feel her clasping arms 
Wound close about my neck ; her soft, thick curls 
Fanning my cheek ; and her sweet, lovely face, 
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Bnrning with blushes, hidden on my breast. 
I hear her fond voice faltering in my ear 
Glad tidings — that onr little one — our boy, 
Whom I left mute as yeft — ^had found his tongue, 
And learned to lisp her name. 

It is but one year. 
Of the three-score and ten which sum the toiL 
The lengthened weariness, and transient joy, 
Of man's allotted time — and all is changed — 
W ithered, and cold, for ever, as my heart ; 
Which is alone, and desolate, and void. 
And hopeless. She was all I had on earth. 
The one rare treasure that enriched a life 
Quite barren else — the only being that loved, 
And cherished, aye I and honored me, whose course 
Has ever lain among the storms of the world. 
The blight of evil tongues, and rancorous spite 
Of who, not knowing, load with ill report 
That which they comprehend not. She was aU, 
All that I had, or wished. Love, happiness. 
Ambition, hope — all, all, in her 
Were centred — and, with her, they are all gone 
Ne'er to come back to me. 

I have nor home, 
Nor country, nor companions ; and the grave 
Will be a resting-place, a distant end. 
Not shunned, but longed for, as the pleasant bounf 
Of Buffering, and perchance the gate oi \o^ \ 

10* 
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Beyond the perishable, where iminortal souls 
May meet and love each other, with a love 
Transcending aught mortality has felt 
Of best affections. * 

Oh ! that it were so ! 
Oh ! that I could believe, and in that trust 
Be confident and strong — ^that even now 
She looks upon me, and, in perfect bliss, 
With something of affection still regards 
The lost companion of her mortal joys. 
The last attendant of her painful bed, 
EQm, on whose breast her head was propped, on whom 
Her glazing eyes were fixed, that yearned to see 
When sight had left them — ^him, whose hand yet 

thrills 
A.t recollection of the entwined caress 
Of those poor fingers, in their dying spasm, 
AJ[:ectionate to the latest — ^him, whose name — 
Rever, 'tis like, again to greet his ear 
From any lips on earth — ^her lips strove hard 
To syllable, but could not. 

Life itself 
Were not all weary, could I deem that she 
Marking my ways might see each step more near 
To heaven and her ; and feel her very bliss 
Something augmented by tlieimchanging love 
Of him she loved so fondly ; that one day 
She might come forth to meet me, as of old. 
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But robed in beauty thirt wiP never fade, 

And, radiant with eternal joj:, again 

Say — " Dearest, deareat, you have come at last; 

Long have I waited yon ; and seen your love 

Constant and faithful, and fidelity 

Hath its reward ; and we are met again, 

Never to sorrow more, or sin, or die." — 

Oh ! might I trust in this, I could go on, 
In confident humility secure, 
And fearless of the future. 

But who knows. 
Except the Father, and the Son who dwells 
For ever in his glory ? Who may dare 
E'en to dream of that, which He hath left 
Obscure, nor by a word of his illumed 
The utter darkness that enshrouds the dead ? 

But thou art merciful, and knowest. Lord, 
The weakness of the mortal ; banish thou 
The cruel thoughts which terrify my soul, 
Whispering that she, whose early grave hath closed 
Over the sweetest of thy daughters, lies 
Forgetful of the life that lived for her. 
Or, in her happiness, sees not the woe 
That steeps in utter gloom the heart whose light — 
She was, and is no longer — the dark doubt, 
Never to be enlightened 'till that day 
When all shall be revealed — ^the dread, dark doubt 
That we shall meet no more, when bu^ \.o T£1'^^\» 
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Would make earth heaven — as her sweet smile of old 
And soothing voice could win a charm from pain, 
Make poverty seem wealth, and sorrow bliss I 
Gentlest and mirthfullest of living things, 
And sweetest in thy purity of youth. 
Thine artless innocence, thy charity 
That thought no harm, thy love that knew not self, 
To minister with the angels, thou art gone, 
And never shalt come back to me again, 
As the light cometh with the mom, the leaves 
With the glad spring-time. 

Grant it God, that I 
May go to thee, and know thee, and be known. 
There, where the wicked from their troubling cease. 
The weary are at rest. 

I ask but this — 
Could I but think it, I could go my way 
JBejoicing, and look forward to my goal 
Happy, nor faint nor falter on the road. 
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THK MAIDKN'S DREAM OF HER LOVER 

JfditiK 3^«naitJ5. 

8PIEIT of my loved one ! yon keep 
Your vigils round me, while I sleep ! 
The pressure of thine arm I feel, 
And joy and rapture through me steal. 
Thy smile, thy voice, thy dear caress 1 
Oh ! yes, thou hast the power to bless. 
I breathe, I move, in scenes of joy 
Which even waking can't destroy. 
Thine image still doth o'er me bend, 
And Hope to Fancy's wings doth lend 
A trembling bliss — ^like sunset ray 
On Spring's first flower, at close of day. 
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THE CONTRAST. 

3L. 35. ianlron. 

fnEKE were two portraits : one was ot a gir 
Just blushing into woman ; it was not 
A face of perfect beauty, but it had 
A most bewildering smile, — there was a glance 
Of such arch playfulness and innocence, 
That as you looked, a pleasant feeling came 
Over the heart, as when you hear a sound 
Of cheerful music. Eich and glossy curls 
Were bound with roses, and her sparkling eyes 
Gleamed like Thalia's, when some quick device 
Of mirth is in her laugh. Her light step seemed 
Bounding upon -the air, with all the life, 
The buoyant life of one untouched by sorrow .... 
.... There was another, drawn in after years ; 
The face was young still ; but its happy look 
Was gone, the cheek had lost its color, and 
The lip its smile, — ^the light that once had played 
Like sunshine in those eyes, was quenched and dim, 
For tears had wasted \i\ her long^ dark hair 
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Floated upon her forehead in loose waves 
TJnbraided ; and upon her pale, thin hand, 
Her head was bent, as if in pain, — ^no trace 
Was left of that sweet gaiety which once 
Seemed as grief could not darken it, as care 
Would pass and leave behind no memory .... 
There was one whom she loved undoubtingly. 
As youth will ever love, — ^he sought her smile, 
And said most gentle things, although he knew 
Another had his vows. Oh ! there are some 
Can trifle, in cold vanity, with all 
The warm soul's precious throbs, to whom it is 
A triumph that a fond, devoted heart 
Is breaking for them, — ^who can bear to call 
Young flowers into beatity, and then crush them I 
Affections trampled on, and hopes destroyed. 
Tears wrung from very bitterness, and sighs 
That waste the breath of life, — these all were hers 
Whose image is before me. She had given 
Life's hope to a most fragile bark, to love ! 
'Twas wrecked, — ^wrecked by love's treachery she 

knew. 
Yet spoke not of his falsehood ; but the charm 
That bound her to existence was dispelled — 
Her days were numbered : — she is sleeping now. 
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THE HOl.INESS OF MARRIAOE. 

J ARKIAGE is essentially a spiritual union, which 
cannot exist in its true state but in connection 
with " pure and undefiled religion." Marriage is not 
of man, but of God. It cannot be derived from any 
combination of mere earthly affection and worldly 
prudence; it descends only from the marriage of 
heavenly love and wisdom in the mind, which looks 
not simply to temporal, but also to eternal happiness. 
Those who would hope to reap its spiritual benefits, 
should remember that the choice or election of a 
partner must be made, not only from the promptings 
of love, but according to the dictates of wisdom. 
Natural love only is blind ; spiritual love dwells 
with wisdom. Wisdom is the middle principle 
between genuine masculine and feminine love. It is 
here that they meet, and know, and approach each 
other. Nor can true masculine and feminine love 
meet but in wisdom ; for they only love truly who 
love wisely. Marriage, gi'ounded in genuine love, 
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ant sanctified by genuine wisdom, will be found to 
realize its highest promises. Conjugial love, before 
mamage, is like the bud of the beautiful flower — the 
flower as yet folded and wrapped in its coverings. 
Marriage unfolds and makes it sensible. Marriage is 
thus the expanded blossom of conjugial love, where 
the beauties of its refined intelligence are displayed, 
where the odors of its delicate perceptions are 
exhaled, where the nectar of its pure delights is dis- 
tilled, and where new affections and perceptions of 
the good and. the true* are continually produced. 

15 
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MAIDENHOOD IN SPRING. 

^LUSH'D by the spirit of the genial year, 

m Now from tlie virgin's cheek a fresher bloom 

Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round ; 

Her lips blush deeper sweets; she breathes of youth; 

The shining moisture swells into her eyes, 

In brighter flow ; her wishing bosom heaves 

With palpitation wild ; kind tumults seize 

Her veins, and all her yielding soul is love. 

From the keen gaze her lover turns away. 

Full of the dear ecstatic power, and sick 

With sighing languishment. Ah then, ye fair ! . 

Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts : 

Dare not th' infectious sigh ; the pleading look, 

Downcast, and low, in meek submiission drest. 

But full of guile. Let not the fervent tongue, 

Prompt to deceive, with adulation smooth. 

Gain on your purposed will. Nor in the bower. 

Where woodbines flaunt, and roses shed a couch, 

While evening draws her crimson curtains round, 

Tru8t your soft minutes wdth betraying Mai. 
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GKRTRUDE. 

jFtllcia 'J^tmmB. 

HER hands were clasp'd, her dark eyes raisM, 
The breeze threw back her hair ; 
Up to the fearfiil wheel she gaz'd — 

All that she lov'd was there. 
The night was round her clear and cold, 

The holy heaven above, 
Its pale stars watching to behold 
The might of earthly love. 



" And bid me not depart," she cried, 
" My Kudolph, say not so ! 
This is no time to quit thy side. 

Peace, peace ! I cannot go. 
Hath the world aught for me to fear. 

When death is on thy brow ? 
The world ! what means it ? mine is here-^ 
I will not leave thee now. 
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" I have been with thee in thy hour 

Of glory and of bliss ; 
Doubt not its memory's living power 

To strengthen me through this I 
And then, my honored love and true 

Bear on, bear nobly on ! 
We have the blessed heaven in viev^ 

Whose rest snaii soon be won." 



And were not tliese high words to flow 

From woman's breaking heart '( 
Through all that night of bitterest woe 

She bore her lofty part ; 
But oh I with such a glazing eye 

With such a curdling cheek — » 
Love, love ! of mortal agony 

Thou, only thou shouldst speak 1 



The wind rose high — ^but with it rose 

Her voice, that he might hear ; 
Perchance that dark hour brought repose 

To happy bosoms near ; 
While she sat striving with despair 

Beside his tortured form, 
And pouring her deep soul in prayer 

Forth on the xviahmg «>toTixi. 
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She wiped the death-damps from his brow, 

With her pale hands and soft, 
Whose touch upon the lute-chords low 

Had stilled his heart so oft. 
She spread her mantle o'er his breast, 

She bathed his lips with dew, 
And on his cheek such kisses press'd 

As hope and joy ne'er knew. 

Oh ! lovely are ye. Love and Faith, 

Enduring to the last ! 
She had her meed ! — one smile in death— 

And his worn spirit passed. 
While e'en as o'er a martyr's grave, 

She knelt on that sad spot, 
And, v?*Beping, bless'd the God who gave 

Strength to forsake it not I 
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THh: BKLOVKD TUNE. 

|N a pleasant English garden, on a rustic chair of 
1 intertwisted boughs, are seated two happy human 
beings. Beds of violets perfume the air, and the 
verdant hedge-rows stand sleepily in the moonlight. 
A guitar lies on the green-sward, but it is silent now, 
for all is hushed in the deep stilness of the heart. 
That youthful pair are whispering thtir first ac- 
knowledgment of mutual love. With them is now 
unfolding life's best and brightest blossom, so beauti- 
ful and so transient, but leaving, as it passes into 
fruit, a fragrance through all the paths of memory. 

And now the garden is alone in the moonlight 
The rustic bench, and the whispering foliage of the 
tree, tell each other no tales of those still kisses, those 
gentle claspings, and all the fervent language of the 
heart. But the young man has carried them away in 
his soul ; and as he sits alone at his chamber window, 
gazing in the mild face of the moon, he feels, as all 
do who love and are TaeVov^d, ^a.t he is a better 
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man, and will henceforth be a wiser and a purer one- 
The worlds within and without are veiled in trans- 
figured glory, and breathe together in perfect har- 
mony. For all these high aspirations, this deep tide 
of tenderness, this fullness of beauty, there is but one 
utterance : the yearning heart must overflow in music. 
Faint and uncertain come the first tones of the guitar, 
breathing as softly as if they responded to the mere 
touch of the moonbeams. But now the rich, manly 
voice has united wi^h them, and a clear spiritual 
melody breaks forth, plaintive and impassioned, the 
modulated breath of indwelling life and love. All the 
secrets of the garden, secrets that painting and poetry 
had no power to reveal, have passed into the song. 

At first the young musician scarcely noticed the 
exceeding beauty of the air he was composing. But 
a passage that came from the deepest of the heart, 
returned to the heart again, and filled it with its own 
sweet echoes. He lighted a lamp, and rapidly trans- 
ferred the sounds to paper. Thus has he embodied 
the floating essence of his soul, and life's brightest 
inspiration cannot pass away with the moonlight and 
the violet-fragrance that veiled its birth. 

But obstacles arise in the path of love. Dora's 
father has an aversion to foreigners, «,nd Alessandro 
is of mingled Italian and German parentage. He 
thinks of worldly substance, as fathers are wont to do ; 
and Alessandro is simply leader of an OTcXves^^x^^^sA 
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a popular composer of guitar music. There is a richer 
lover in question, and the poor musician is sad with 
hope deferred, though he leans ever trustfully on 
Dora's true heart. He labors diligently in his pro- 
fession, gives lessons day by day, and listens with all 
patience to the learner's trip-hammer measurement of 
time, while the soul within him yearns to pour itself 
forth in floods of improvised melody. He composes 
music industriously too, ana slowly and reluctantly 
the oflfended tones take their places per order. Not 
thus came they in that inspired song, where love first 
breathed its bright but timid joy over vanished doubts 
and feai-s. The manuscript of that melody is laid 
away, and seldom can the anxious lover hear its voice. 
But two years of patient effort secures his prize. 
The loved one has come to his home, with her bridal 
wreath of orange-buds and jessamine. He sits at the 
same window, and the same moon shines on him ; but 
he is no longer alone. A beautiful head leans on his 
breast, and a loving voice says, " Dearest Alessandro, 
sing me a song of thine own composing." He was at 
that moment thinking of the rustic seat in her father's 
garden, of violets breathing to the moonlight, of 
Dora's first bashful confession of love ; and smiling 
with a happy consciousness he sought for the written 
voice of that blissful hour. But he will not tell her 
when it was composed, lest it should not say so much 
lo her heart as it does to hia. He be^na by singing 
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t.^er songs, which drawing-room misses love for theii 
tmkling sweetness. Dora listens well pleased, and 
sometimes says, " That is pretty Alessandro ; play it 
again." But now comes the voice of melting, ming- 
ling souls. That melody, so like sunshine, and rain- 
bows, and bird- warbling, after a summer shower^ with 
rain-drops from the guitar at intervals, and all subsid- 
ing into blissful, dreamj moonlight. Dora leans for- 
ward, gazing earnestly into his face, and with beam- 
ing tearful eyes, exclaims, " Oh, that is very beauti- 
ful ! Tliat is my tune ! ! " Yes, it is indeed thy 
tune," replied the happy husband; and when she had 
learned its history, she knew why it had seemed so 
like echoes of her own deepest heart. 

Time has passed, and Alessandro sits by Dora's 
bed-side, their eyes looking into each other through 
happy tears. Their love is crowned with life's 
deepest, purest joy, its most heavenly emotion. Their 
united lives have reappeared in a new existence ; and 
they feel without this rich experience the human 
heart can never know one-half its wealth of love. 
Long sat the father in that happy stilness, and wist 
not that angels near by him smiled when he touched 
tlie soft down of the infant's arm, or twined its little 
finger over his, and looked his joyftd tenderness into 
the mother's eyes. The tear-dew glistened on those 
long dark fingers, .when he took up his guitar and 
played his beloved tune. He liad s^okeii no ^o\^\» 

11 
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his child. These toi.es were the first woids with 
which he welcomed her into the world. 

A few months glide away, and the little Fioretta 
knows the tune for herself. She clasps her hands, 
and crows at the sight of the guitar, and all changing 
emotions show themselves in her dark melancholy 
eyes, and on her little tremulous lips. Play not too 
sadly, tliou fond musician ; for this little soul is a por- 
tion of thine own sensitive being, more delicately 
tuned. Ah! see now the grieved lip, and the eyes 
swimming in tears ! Change, change to a gayer mea- 
sure ! for the little heart is swelling too big for its 
bosom. There, now she laughs and crows again! 
Yet plaintive music is her choice, and especially the 
beloved tune. As soon as she can toddle across the 
room, she welcomes papa with a shout, and runs to 
bring the guitar, which mother must help her carry, 
lest she break it in her zeal. If father mischievously 
tries other tunes than her favorites, she shakes her little 
curly head, and trots her feet impatiently. But when 
he touches the first notes he ever played to her, she 
smiles and listens seriously, as if she heard her own 
being prophesied in music. As she grows older, the 
little lady evinces a taste right royal ; for she must 
needs eat her supper to the accompaniment of sweet 
sounds. It is beautiful to see her in her night-gown, 
seated demurely in her arm-chair, one little naked foot 
unconsciouBly beating time to the tuna But if the 



music speak too plaintively, the big tears roll silently 
down, and the pondnger of milk, all unheeded, pours 
its treasures on the floor. Then come smothering 
kisses from the happy father and mother, and love- 
claspings with her little soft arms. As the three sit 
thus intertwined, the musician says playfully, " Ah, 
this is the perfect chord I" 

Three years pass away, and the scene is changed ^ 
There is discord now where such sweet harmony pre- 
vailed. The light of Dora's eyes is dim with weeping, 
and Fioretta " has caught the trick of ffl'ief, and sighs 
amid her playthings." Once, when she had waited 
long for the beloved father, she ran to him with the 
guitar, and he pushed her away, saying angrily, " Qto 
to bed ; why did your mother keep you up so long?*' 
The sensitive little being, so easily repulsed, went to 
her pillow in tears ; and after that, she no more ran 
to him with music in her hand, in her eye, and in her 
voice. Hushed now is the beloved tune. To the 
unhappy wife it seems a mockery to ask for it ; and 
Alessandro seldom touches his guitar; he says he is 
obliged to play enough for his bread, without playing 
to his family at home. At the glee-club the bright 
wine has tempted him, and he is slowly burying heart 
and soul in the sepulchre of his body. Is there no 
way to save this beautiful son of genius and feeling? 
Dora at first pleads with him tenderly ; but, made 
nervous with anxiety and sorrow, ^^ «iX. ^»&^» «^«»iKak 
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words that would have seemed impossible to her when 
she was so happy, seated on the rustic chair in the 
moonlighted garden ; and then comes the sharp sor- 
row, which a generous heart always feels when it has 
so spoken to a cherished friend. In such moments of 
contrition, memory turns with fond sadness to the 
beloved tune. Fioretta, whose little fingers must 
gtretch wide to reach an octave, is taught to play it 
on the piano, while mother sings to her accompani- 
ment, in their lonely hours. After such seasons, a 
tenderer reception always greets the wayward hus- 
band ; but his eyes, dulled by dissipation, no longer 
perceive the delicate shadings of love in those home 
pictures, once so dear to him. The child is afraid of 
her father and this vexes him ; so a strangeness has 
grown up betweaa the playmates, and casts a shadow 
over all their attempts at joy. One day, Alessandro 
came home as twilight was passing into evening. 
Fioretta had eaten her supper, and sat on her mother's 
lap, chatting merrily ; but the little clear voice hushed, 
as soon as father's step was heard approaching. He 
entered with flushed cheek and unsteady motions, and 
threw himself full length on the sofa, grumbling that 
it was dismal enough there. Dora answered hastily, 
" When a man has made his home dismal, if he don't 
like it, he had better stay where he can find more 
pleasure." The next moment, she would have given 
worlds if she had not sppken. «vxe\x ^otd^. Her 
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impulse was to go and fall on his neck and ask for- 
giyeness; but he kicked over Fioretta's little chair 
with such violence that the kindly impulse turned 
back, and hid itself in her widowed heart. There 
they sat silently in the twilight, and Dora's tears fell 
on the little head that rested on her bosom. I know 
not what spirit guided the child ; perhaps in her busy 
little heart she remembered how her favorite sounds^ 
used to heighten all love, and cheer all sorrow ; per- 
haps angels came and took her by the hand. But so 
it was, she slipped down from her mother's lap, and 
scrambling up on the rustic stool, began to play the 
tune which had been taught her in private hours, 
and which her father had not heard for many months. 
"Wonderfully the little creature touched the keys with 
her tiny fingers, and ever and anon her weak but 
flexible voice chimed in with a pleasant harmony. 
Alessandro raised his head, and looked, and listened. 
"God bless her dear little soul I" he exclaimed; 
" can she play it ? God bless her ! God bless her 1" 
He clasped the darling to his breast, and kissed her 
again and again. Then seeing the little over-turned 
chair, once so sacred to his heart, he caught it up, 
kissed it vehemently, and burst into a flood of tears. 
Dora threw her arms around him, and said softly, 
"Dearest Alessandro, forgive me that I spoke so 
imkindly." He pressed her hand, and answered in a 
Btifled voice, " Forgive me, Dot^, G^q^ V^<5»^ *^2nk^ 
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little angle 1 Never again will father push away the 
little chaii." As they stand seeping on each other's 
necks, two little soft arms encircle their knees, and a 
small voice says, " Kiss Fietta." They raise her up 
and fold her in long embraces. Alessandro carries 
her to bed, as in times of old, and says cheerfully, 
"No more wine, dear Dora; no more wine. Our 
child has saved me." 

But when once discord entera a domestic paradise, 
it is not easily dispelled. Alessandro occasionally 
feels, the want of the stimulus to which he has become 
accustomed, and the corroding appetite sometimes 
makes him gloomy and petulant. Dora does not 
make sufficient allowance for this, and her own nature 
being quick and sensitive, she sometimes gives abnipt 
answers, or betrays impatience by hasty motions. 
Meanwhile Alessandro is busy with some secret work. 
The door of his room is often locked, and Dora is 
half displeased that he will not tell her why ; but all 
her questions he answers only with a kiss and a smile. 
And now the Christmas morning comes, and Fioretta 
rises bright and early to see what Santa Glaus has 
put in her stocking. She comes running with her 
apron full, and gives mother a package, on which is 
written, "A merry Christmas, and a Happy New 
Year to my beloved wife." She opens it, and reads 
"Dearest Dora, I have made thee a music-box. 
When I speak hastily to my loved ones, I pray thee 
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wind it up ; and when I see the spark kindling in thj 
eyes, I will do the same. Thus, dearest, let memory 
teach patience unto love." Dora winds up the music 
box, and lo, a spirit sits within, playing the beloved 
tune I She puts her hand within her husband's, and 
they look at each other with affectionate humility. 
But neither of them speak the resolution they form, 
while the voice of their early love falls upon their 
ears, like the sounds of a fairy guitar. 

Memory, thus aided, does teach patience unto love. 
No slackened string now sends discord through the 
domestic tune. Fioretta is passing into maidenhood, 
beautiful as an opening flower. She practises on the 
guitar, while the dear good father sits with his arm 
across her chair, singing from a manuscript tune of 
her own composing. In his eyes, this first effort of 
her genius cannot seem otherwise than beautiful. 
Ever and anon certain notes occur, and they look at 
each other and smile, and Dora smiles also. "Fioretta 
could not^help bringing in that theme," she says, 
" for it was sung to her in her cradle." The father 
replies, " But the variations are extremely pretty and 
tasteful ;" and a flush of delight goes over the 
expressive face of his child. The setting sun glances 
across the guitar, and just touches a rose in the 
maiden's bosom. The happy mother watches the 
dear group earnestly, and sketches rapidly on the 
paper before her. And nc w she, too^-SROt^a ^tct^XjScj 
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in her own room, and lias a secret to keep. On 
Fioretta's fifteenth birth-day, she sends by her hands 
a covered present to her father. He opens it, and 
finds a lovely picture of himself and daughter, the 
rose and the guitar. Tlie sunlight glances across 
them in a bright shower of fine soft rays, and touches 
on the manuscript as with a golden finger, the few 
beloved notes, which had made them smile. As the 
father slirined within his divine art the memory of 
their first hour of mutual love, so tlie mother has 
embalmed in Iter beautiful art the first musical echo 
from the heart of their child. 

But now the tune of life passes into a sadder mood. 
Dora, pale and emaciated, lies propped up with pil- 
lows, her hand clasped within Fioretta's, her head 
resting on her husband's shoulder. 

All is still — still. Their souls are kneeling rever- 
ently before the Angel of Death. Heavy sunset guns, 
from a neighboring fort, boom through the air. The 
vibrations shake the music-box, and H starts up like 
a spirit, alid plays the cherished tune. Dora presses 
her daughter's hand, and she with a faint smile, 
warbles the words they have so often sung. The 
dying one looks up to Alessandro with a look of 
unearthly tenderness. Gazing thus with one long- 
drawn sigh, her aflPectionate soul floats away on tlie 
wings of that etherial song. Tlie memory that taught 
endurance unto love, leaves a luxurious expression, a 
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farewell glory, on the lifeless couDtenance. Attend- 
ant angels smile, and their blessing falls on the 
mourners hearts like dew from heaven. Fioretta 
remains with the widowed one, the graceful blossom 
of his lovely life, the incarnation of his beloved tune. 
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RROKEN VOWS. 

gUGGESTED BY THE PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG FI^ORENTINB 
GIRL AT VIENNA. 

3amtj5 (5). JfitXtss. 

SHE has learned a sad lesson, — she trusted away 
A heart that loved wildly, but O how sincere ! 
She dreamed that such happiness could not decay, 
But the full flowing fountain has shrunk to a tear. 

She thought that the sun which at mom shone so 

bright. 
Would surely shine on till the starlight appeared ; 
But sorrow came down on the cold wings of night, 
And all her youth cherished was trampled and seared. 

The being she worshipped, as angels adore, — 
The bird she had nestled so close to her heart., — 
That one ! O, no other can ever restore 
The joy of her Eden, — ixoia\i\m ^\i^ must part I 
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She must strive 1 j forget him ; and never again 
Send a dove to the world with the hope of return :- 
She must close every portal, but sighing and pain, 
In a bosom that sorrow can never imiearu • 
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EPILOGUE TO AFFECTIONAl. 



ftLTHOUGII the department of oui- Flora, through 
which we have just passed, is devoted to the 
tenderest affections which animate the heart, I hope- 
fully trust nothing which I have transplanted to its 
borders, however brilliant or pleasing, can in any- 
way mislead the judgment, taint the fancy, or give 
a hurtful bias to the imagination. 

Love is a subject upon which much has been 
written, — may I not say far too much, since so many 
have written unadvisedly ? — weakly and mistakenly, 
through inexperience, — wrongly, for meretricious, 
venal purposes, — exaggeratedly, when sense and pas- 
sion have become morally rabid ? And ^et, I do not 
say that the impressions which love creates, in dif- 
ferent hearts, may not be diverse in their character, 
and, consequently, various in their manifestations and 
influence. Love is a constituent of all life ; an ele- 
mentary principle in every nature, — even in the most 
obtuse and undeveloped, displaying itself, in each 
case, according to the constitution of the mind and 
external circumstancea. 
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The loves that make memory happy and home 
beautiful, are those which form the sunlight of our 
earliest consciousness, beaming gratefully along the 
path of maturity, and their radiance lingerjiig till the 
shadow of death darkens them all together. 

But there is another love, — that which blends 
young hearts in blissful unity, and, for the time, so 
ignores past ties and affections, as to make willing 
separation of the son from his father's house, and the 
daughter from all the sweet endearments of her child- 
hood's home, to go out together, and rear for them- 
selves an altar, around which shall cluster all the 
cares and delights, the anxieties and sympathies, of 
the family relationship ; — this love, if pure, unselfish, 
and discreet, constitutes the chief usefulness and hap- 
piness of human life. Without it, there would be no 
organized households, and, consequently, none of that 
earnest endeavor for competence and respectability, 
which is the main spring to human effort ; — ^none of 
those sweet, softening, restraining and elevating influ- 
ences, of domestic life, which can alone fill the earth 
with the glory of the Lord and make glad the city of 
Zion. It is hardly possible to imagine what this 
world would be, — if, indeed, it could exist at all, 
without the love which makes of the twain one fiesh, 
and without the institution which gives sacred validity 
to that union, inseparably commingling affections, 
sympathies, and interests, and creating re8i3oi\?i\^\\\^^». 
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whicli extend tlirough all present life and into the 
limitless eternity. 

It is, therefore, of .all pervading importance, that 
this love, so wonderful in its organism and operations, 
and so momentous in its consequences, should, in all 
cases, be genuine, intrinsically right, and well directed. 
Love, however, seems spontaneous in its awakening, 
and capricious and independent in its attachment, — 
a magnetic, indefinable influence, attracting or repel- 
ling, subduing or making refractory,' the will, irre- 
spective of the judgment. But, though all this be 
true, it would be a solecism in language, as well as 
an absurdity in ethics, that a guileless heart should 
love the depraved and self-abandoned. There is, in 
the really good, such a repugnance and over-weening 
antagonism to vice, as to render affiliation and 
co-existence impossible. "We cannot love that which 
we cannot honor ; we cannot honor that in which we 
cannot confide. Who would put on an infected gar- 
ment for a day ? How much less should we assnme, 
for life, the bosom partnership of a debased spirit I 
My heart heaves a sigh, long and plaintive, at the fate 
of those who, lured by beauty, wealth, rank, or any 
mere adventitious circumstances, have thus been 
false to the sacred behests of a pure and holy love, 

. and made mercenary traffic of their persons and affec- 
tions. From a dreamy illusion of happiness, they 

dwake to Smd the lieart d^s.olate^ the spirit chafing in 
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lis despair, the future a darkened vista, and, most to 
be deplored of all, the hope departed, which cheers 
the darkness of to-day with the light of a pleasant 
morrow. For such an one, there is no joymate with 
whom to greet the rising sun or tread beside "green 
pastures and still waters," — no comforter in sickness, 
whose accents fall like soothing emolhent, and whose 
pulsations beat responsive to her own, — ^no heart with 
which to bear the ills and share the sadnesses which 
chequer life's fairest pilgrimage ! 

There may be dissimilarity of minds and tastes, but 
'this fact by no means involves the necessity of per- 
sonal estrangement and connubial wretchedness. 
Concerning this point, it may safely be assumed 
that well regulated wills, and tempers judiciously 
restrained, will ward off super-sensitiveness, aggrava- 
tion and bitterness, until constant association, and 
mutual forbearance for the sake of mutual endurance, 
produce, in a sufficient degree, assimilation of charac- 
ter and identity of feelings, — an accordance, in many 
instances, more stable and meritorious, indeed, than 
where it is fortuitous. Every person who answers to 
that well conceived standard of human perfectibility, 
— mens scma in corpore sano, — who is " diligent in 
business," — a lover of God, and a server of his race, 
—is capable of guiding a household, and may be 
respected and beloved; and such respect, when 
naiitual,-- without those vehement mamfeataAiQti& <^1 
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affection wliich some make the test of sincerity ,- 
oftener a more sure guarantee of domestic happiness, 
than the most ardent attachment which has no such 
principle underlying it. 

Many of our sex see the apex of earthly felicity in 
the conjugal relation, — ^building castles of delight 
amongst the rose-colored clouds and heaven-spanning 
rainbows of a bewildered imagination ; and the more 
ardent their nature, and the more blank their experi- 
ence, the more florid is the picture that fancy weaves. 
To a certain extent, this feeling is commendable ; and, 
If tho anticipations which thus dilate the youthfiil 
breast and gladden it with pleasing hopes, are doomed 
to be swallowed up in the ruthless future, the fault 
may lie very far from the door of that innocent and 
buoyant heart. How certain it is, that love's mystic 
ipell must receive its shock at last, and that all who, 
in this fair garden, sow in gladness, must reap both 
sorrow and joy ! The lessons of real life dissolve all 
the chimeras of romance, disrobe every idol of its ficti- 
tious divinity, and dissipate all the gilded mist wreaths 
that encircle the young. But those who find, in place 
of the fancied objects of delight, which have vanished 
into thin air,* only a cold and arid desert, and discover 
in him at whose feet they cast their crown of love and 
service, the traits of a despot and the passions of an 
ingrate, — ^but I forbear! Thiere can be no greater 
JieHrt-tortiire, than .the ib.tul consciousness of. being 
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wedded, till the angel of death sever the sacrilegioiia 
bond, to one whom we cannot love,* and with whom 
we can have no fellowship of kindred feeling, no har- 
mony of opinion, no interchange of those sweet 
breathings of the soul, delineated in the countenance 
and animating every tone and motion, which truly 
make of one flesh — ^I should say, rather, of one spirit, 
— " those whom God hath joined together." 

On the other hand, — and this picture I would placo 
at the utmost verge of the foreground, — ^to those 
w:hose feeling, tastes, habits, and faculties, have been 
properly cultivated ; whose fancies have been rightly, 
tempered ; whose hopes and expectations have been 
disciplined by a rational observation of the experi- 
ence of others ; who seek not a toy, nor a flatterer, 
but a loving and trusting friend, a manly counsellor, 
a gentle helpmeet, a mutual burden-bearer, through 
the journey of life ; — ^to such as these, wedlock opens 
a field of promise, into which one may well desire to 
enter. Time will most surely mellow some of the 
dazzling colors of romance, but it can utterly destroy 
no discreetly cherished hope, without a satisfactory 
compensation, nor blast for ever any well-founded 
aspiration for joy or excellence. This world, however 
much denounced by disappointed enthusiasts, does, 
nevertheless, realize all rational cravings with full 
and abiding fruition. 

Fond sisters ! Since the precept, " "Do waV xmsst^ 
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wliom you cannot Jove," lias been sounded until the 
echoes of th^ moral world are weary with its repeti- 
tion; and since admiration, fancy, passion, and a 
capricious will, have been so frequently mistaken for 
the heart's aflfection; since, indeed, true love must 
die, if it find its object unworthy : I give you this 
motto, and urge it upon you, in all affectionate admo- 
nition : Do NOT LOVE WHOM YOU CANNOT HONOK ! 

You cannot honor him who dishonors himself by per- 
verting his moral nature, wasting his faculties, and 
whose countenance does not glow with the inspiration 
^f a soul illumined from above. You cannot honor 
him whose brow is contracted by selfishness ; whose 
features are belittled by effeminacy ; whose hands are 
slow and his feet dilatory ; who withholdeth more 
than is meet, and whose heart does not throb with 
generous pity for all who mourn. Need I say, that, 
though the tender heart of a true woman never for- 
sakes, yet she cannot really love the cold, the tyranni- 
cal, the lost and cruel husband, — even though her 
conduct be ever watchful of his happiness and her 
footsteps meekly subservient to liis will ? No 1 him 
she cannot love ; with this capacity she was not bom. 
Iler relation to such is felt a crushing, degrading 
thraldom, and hfe itself becomes a continual martyr- 
dom. It is, in a word, the most hapless and repulsive 
of all earthly conditions. In no dogmatic or prudish 
spirit^ therefore, but in tlxe utcaost kindness^ do I urge 
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yon, gentle maiden, to beware of the silken entice^ 
ments of tlie stranger, nntil your lov6 is confirmed 
by protracted acquaintance. Shim the idler, though 
his coffers overflow with pelf. Avoid the irreve- 
rent, — ^the scoffer of hallowed things ; and him " who 
looks upon the wine while it is red;" — ^him, too, 
" who hath a high look and a proud heart," and who 
*' privily slandereth his neighbor." Do not heed the 
specious prattle about " first love," and so place, irre- 
vocably, the seal upon your future destiny, before you ' 
have sounded, in silence and secresy, the deep foun- 
tains of your own heart. Wait, rather, until your 
own character and that of him who would woo you, 
is more fully developed. Surely, if this " first love" 
cannot endure a short probation, fortified by "the 
pleasures of hope," how can it be expected to survive 
years of intimacy, scenes of trial, distracting cares, 
wasting sickness, and all the homely routine of prac- 
tical life. Yet it is these that constitute fife, and the 
love that cannot abide them is false and must die. 

I have said that love is a subject on which too much 
has been written. Yes, there has been too much- 
far too much " glib rhyme and romance," upon the 
subject, but, alas ! too little truth. And yet, those 
who speak soberly and rationally — I do not mean 
liglitly and disparagingly, no, no ^ — of love, have 
much reason to exclaim, with the seer of old, "Who 
oatJi believed our report?" "Fox \5aft ^ovvSc&oJl «Ss^- 
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tions seem, for the time, to intervolve themselves with 
mist which obscures the light of reason, and deceives 
the soul with a mirage of all unreal visions, — now 
glowing with empyreal brightness, and, anon, black 
with the shadows of darkness. But romance will 
seldom bear the meridian retrospect of life : therefore, 
lOve wisely and truly, or not at all, for it is bettor, 
when the mirage vanishes, to look upon a clear and 
open desert, than to find oneself in a dreary labyrinth, 
thick with startling ruins of all that lias been deemed 
worthy and beautiful, and where misery separates, by 
an impassable gulf, from all that is sacred and dear. 
The realization of the dream of love may be likened 
to the prophetic figs: the good are very good; tJio 
bad, nauseous beyond expression ! 

KosALiE Bell. 
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PROLOGUE TO DEVOTIONAL. 



€OME now, and let us worship, for the Lord' 
Is in his holy temple. If the heart 
Be earnest to adore him, he is here. 

It may be in a dome-crowned structure, meet 
To be a temple, sacred to that God 
Who builded the stupendous Universe. 
It may be in the palace, towering high. 
Or in tlie humblest spot that man calls home. 
It may be in the prisoner's damp dark cell, 
Or in the ship, upon the rolling waves. 
Or in the forest, where the giant trees 
Have lifted up their myriad heads to God, 
Year after year, for ages ; while the winds 
Walk with the shadows, in the lofty aisles, 
Voicing the vast cathedral, with deep hymns, 
And earnest tones, like prayer. In every place 
The Lord is present with the worshippers 
Who come to him, believing that he is. 
And that he answers every one who prays. 
His word declares, where two or three thus meet, 
His holy presence shall with them abide. 
Here^ then, are many, of ftie Vv«>e, ^^ ^<:i^^^ 
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The strong in intellect, the true of heart, 

The beautiful in love, the great in grief^ 

Tlie hopeful, humble, the forgiving, and the pure, 

Together met within this humble bower. 

And we may blend our voice and heart witli theirs, 

With prayer and adoration, with a trust. 

Based upon the truth of the Immutable, 

That he will grant the soul's sincere request. 

Though uttered in suppressed ejaculation, — 

A tear, an aspiration, or a sigh, — 

Thus may the soul commune with God, its King, 

And find a blessing : yet no other soul 

Is benefited by our silent prayer 

Or unpronounced thanksgiving. Surely, God, 

Who gave the power of language, should receive 

An homage clothed in words, for this good gift. 

Language instructs, unites, exalts, refines, 

Gives form to thought, and makes our feelings felt, 

And gives to man his proud preeminence. 

For where, without this noble attribute, 

Were Genius, Learning, Poetry or Art ? 

And could our hearts e'er sympathize with those 

Who breathed great thoughts in hoary ages past ? 

How, too, had these fair gems of thought survived f 

Th' emotion that awoke them in the mind ? 

If we have pleasure in companionship 
With wisdom, worth, devotion, they are here ; 
If intercoui-ae with goodness may confer 



A joy, a blessing, here God's spirit dwells, 

E'en as his grace crowned those whose burning words 

Now thrill our bosoms with transporting love. 

Devotion is a Paradise, from which 
No fear excludes the trusting heart ; 
We walk with angels there, and take at will 
Fruit from the tree of Knowledge, not forbidden, 
That we may know the mysteries of life, ' 
And understand the mercy which withheld 
From an apostate, all unholy race, 
A future grim, with sorrow, pain and woe, 
And gave, instead, to such as love his name, 
A bright eternity of bliss and peace. 
Then let us bow with these true worshippers. 
And join our supplications with the voice 
Of their adoring spirits. If our hearts 
Are filled with righteous joy, let it gush forth 
Like the full swelling warble of the lark, 
Which seems, upon its waves of melody. 
To bear the songster upwards to high heaven. 
So ever doth the hymn of praise lift up 
All grateful hearts that give it utterance. 

Or, if the soul be heavy with the dew 
Of unshed tears, which no kind sympathy 
May di-aw from their deep wells (for there are griefs 
Keen, and unmerited, which the sad heart 
Guards, even from fiiendship, with a jealous care, 
As if such grie: were crime, till tke 70\M\^\iSft 

12 
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Is broken at its opening fount) — if thy soul 
Be burdened thus, Keligion hath a power 
To win a gentle angel from seraphic realms, 
Who beareth balm leaves, dripping from the fount 
Of Peace past understanding. Be assured • 
That never hath a soul that knew the Lord, 
And sought him with devotion, been o'erwhelmed 
By any wrfght which this heart-crushing world 
Can lay upon it ; for it seeth still, in faith, 
Wlien compassed by a thousand threatening foes, 
The same bright cavalcade of heavenly host 
That cheered the old time Prophet' of the Lord; 
And, leaning safely on Jehovah's strength, 
Repeats, — " Our Father, thy blest will be done !" 
Then, though the storm rage fearfully, and tierce, 
The sold is like a bird, high on a cliff, 
And sheltered by huge overhanging rock. 
Oh ! "Woman ! of the warm devoted heart, 
Give thy first pure affections unto God ; 
Make to thyself no idol, though it be 
One, perfect in God's likeness. Else than God 
Will mock and bring to naught thy worshipping, 
Heap cold neglect, contempt, and bitter scorn ; 
Or, falling from its weakly pedestal, 
Will crush to ruin, all the precious things 
Which tliou hast fondly laid upon its shrine ; 
Or it will perish in its sanctuary, 
Filling the richest chamber of thy heart 
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With chamel dust and ashes. Gk>d hath said^ 

^' Thon shalt not bow thyself to idol gods, 

Kor worship them"; for he doth know 

That the immortal spirit cannot rest 

Its mighty hopes, in confidence of peace, 

On any power beneath Omnipotence. 

Yield, then, your heart to God, and worship Him : 

His love will be to us eternal joy, — 

A home of rest, in heaven, for evermore 1 

BoBALiE Bell. 

17 
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THE BKAUTY OF CONCORl> 

Jsssu Barrofa. 

filjOW delicious that convei-sation is which is accom- 
(SlB panied with mutual confidence, freedom, courtesy, 
and complaisance ; how calm the mind, how com- 
posed the affections, how serene the countenance, 
how melodious the voice, how sweet the sleep, how 
contentful the whole life that neither deviseth mis- 
chief against others, nor suspects any to be contrived 
by others. How much more comfortable it is to walk 
in smooth and even paths, than to wander in rugged 
ways ovorgrown with briers and beset with snares ; 
to sail steadily in a quiet, than to be tossed in a tem- 
pestuous sea ; to behold the lovely face of heaven 
smiling with a cheerful serenity, than to see it frown- 
ing with clouds, or raging with storms ; to hear hai*- 
monious consents than dissonant j anglings ; to see 
objects correspondent in grateful symmetry, than 
lying disorderly in comfused heaps ; to be in health, 
and have the natural humors consent in moderate 
temper^ than — as it liap^jens in diseases — agitated 
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witli tumultuous commotioiis : have all senses and 
faculties of man unanimously rejoice in those emblems 
of peace, order, harmony, and proportion. Yea, how 
natm-e universally delights in a quiet stability or 
undisturbed progress of motion ; the beauty, strength, 
and vigor of everything requires a concurrence of 
force, co-operation, and contribution of help ; all 
things thrive and flourish by communicating recipro- 
cal aid, and the world subsists by a friendly conspiracy 
of its parts. 

How much a peaceful state resembles heaven, into 
which neither complaint, pain, nor clamor, do ever 
enter ; but blessed souls converse together in perfect 
love, and in perpetual concord. How like a paradise 
the world would be, flourishing in joy and rest, if 
men would cheerfully conspire in afi'ection, and hope- 
fully contribute to each other's content. How not 
only philosophy hath placed the supreme pitch of hap- 
piness in a calmness of mind and tranquillity of life, 
void of care and trouble, of irregular passions and per- 
turbations ; but that Holy Scripture itself, in that one 
term of peace, most usually comprehends all joy and 
content, all felicity and prosperity ; so that the heav- 
enly consort of angels, when they agree most Irghly 
to bless, and to wish the greatest happiness to mankind, 
could not better express their sense than by saying, 
" Be on earth peace and good will among men." 
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THE DEATH OF THE LILY. 

I HAT) found out a sweet green spot 
Where a Lily was blooming fair ; 
The din of the city disturb'd it not ; 
But the spirit that shades the quiet cot 
With its wings of love was there. 



1 found that Lily's bloom 

When the day was dark and chill ; 
It smiled like a star in a misty gloom, 
And it sent abroad a sweet perfume, 

Which is floating around me still. 



I sat by the Lily's bell, 

And watch'd it many a day : — 
The leaves, that rose in a flowing swell, 
Grew faint and dim, then droop'd and fell^ 
And the flower had flown away. 
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I look'd where the leaves were laid, 

In withering paleness, by ; 
And as gloomy thoughts stole on me, said. 
There's many a sweet and blooming maid 

Who will soon as dimly die* 



THE LOVE THAT LASTS. 

(Cttorflt 38. (K^ltshtx. 

5^8IS not a flower of instant growth, 
9 But from an unsuspected germ 

That lay within the hearts of both 
Assumes its everlasting form. 

As daisy buds among the grass 

With the same green do silent grow, 

Nor maids, nor boys that laughing pass, 
Can tell if they be flowers or no, 

TiU on some genial morn, in May, 
Their timid modest leaflets rise. 

Disclosing beauties to the day. 

That strike the gazer with surprise. 

So soft, so sweet, so mild, so holy. 
So cheerful in obscurest shade. 

So unpretending, meek, and lowly 
But yet iiie priA.^ oi ^^.e\i ^^^tl ^^da» 
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So Love doth spring, so Love dotli grow, 

K it be such as never dies, 
The bud just opens here below ; 

Tlie flower blooms on in Pai-adise. 
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SHE — THE UNFORTUNATE: 

OB, THB BBIDGB OF SIGHS. 

ONE more unfortunate 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate 

Gone to her death ! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care : 

Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair I 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements, 

Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 

Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 

Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her n: oxmiixjSlj, 
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Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her : 
All that remains of her * 

Now, is pure, womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny, 

Hash and unduti^ ; 
Past all dishonor. 
Death has left on her 

Only the beautiful. 

Still, for all slips of hers, — 

One of Eve's family, 
Wipe those poor lips of hers, 

Oozing so clammily. 
Loop up her tresses. 

Escaped from the comb, — 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 

Where was her home ? 

Who was her father ? 

Who was her mother! 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 
Or, was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 

ret, than aU other t 
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Dreadfdlly staring 

Throngli muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 

Fixed on faturity. 

Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity. 
Burning insanity. 

Into her rest ! 
Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 

Over her breast 1 

Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behavior ; 
And leavms:, with meekness. 

Her sin to her Saviour I 
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ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG OIRL. 

minim %. J8uile{jsi. 

SHE hath gone in the spring-time of life, 
Ere her sky had been dimm'd by a cloud, 
While her heart with the rapture of love was yet rife, 

And the hopes of her youth were unbow'd — 
From the lovely, who loved her too well ; 

From the heart that had grown to her own ; 
From the sorrow which late o'er her young spirit fell, 

like a dream of the night she hath flown ; 
And the earth hath received to its bosom its trust — 
Ashes to ashes, and dust unto dust. 

The spring, in its loveliness dress'd. 

Will return with its music-wing'd hours, 
And kiss'd by the breath of the sweet southwest, 

The buds shall burst out in flowers ; 
And the flowers her grave-sod above. 

Though the sleeper beneath recks it not. 
Shall thickly be strewed by the hand of Love, 

To cover with beauty the spot — 
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Meet emblems are they of the pm-e one and bright, 
Who faded and fell with so early a blight 

As the bird to its sheltering nest, 

When the storm on the hills is abroad, 
So her spirit hath flown from this world of unrest 

To repose on the bosom of God ! 
Where the sorrows of earth never more 

May fling o'er its brightness a stain ; 
Where, in rapture and love, it shall ever adore, 

With a gladness unmingled with pain : 
And its thirst shall be slaked by the waters which 

spring. 
Like a river of light, from the throne of the King. 

There is weeping on eai-th for the lost I 

There is bowing in grief to the ground ! 
But rejoicing and praise 'mid the sanctified host. 

For a spirit in Paradise found ! 
Though brightness hath passed from the earth. 

Yet a star is newborn in the sky, 
And a soul hath gone home to the land of its birth. 

Where are pleasures and fulness of joy ! 
And a new harp is strung, and a new song is given 
To the breezes that float o'er the gardens of heaven 1 
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THE FJL.OWER. 

IIOW fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clear 

Bb Are thy returns ! e'en as the flowers in spring ; 

To which, besides their own 
The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 

Grief melts away 

Like snow in May, 
As if there were no such cold thing. 

Who would have thought my shrivelled heart 
Could have recovered greenness ? It was gone 

Quite underj-ground ; as flowers depart 
To see their mother-root, when they have blown; 
Where they together 
All the hard weather 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 

These are thy wonders. Lord of power, 
Killing and quickening, bringing down to hell 
And up to heaven in an houf, 
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Making a chiming of a passing bell. 

We say amiss, 

This or that is : 
Thy word is all, if we could spell. 

Oh, that I once past changing were 
Fast in thy Paradise, where no flower can wither 1 

Many a spring I shoot up fair 
Offering at heaven, growing and groaning thither : 
How doth nay flower 
Want a spring-shower ! 
My sins and I joining together. 

But while I grow in a straight line. 
Still upwards bent, as if heaven were mine own. 

Thy anger comes, and I decline : 
What frost to that ? What pole is not the zone 
Where all things burn. 
When thou dost turn. 
And the least frown of thine is shown ? 

And now in age I bud again. 
After so many deaths I live and write ; 
I once more smell the dew and rain, 
And relish versing : O my only light, 
It cannot be 
That I am he 
Od whom vhy tempest fell at night I 



These are thj wonders, Lord of loYe, 
To make us see we are but flowers that glide : 

Which, when we once can find and prove, 
Thou hast a garden for us where to 'bide. 
Who would be more, 
Swelling through store, 
J<orfeit their Paradise by th«ir prida. 

18 
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•JHE DKATH-BEI>. 

IE watched her breathing tliroiigli the night— ^ 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast tlie wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved abont. 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her being out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears. 

Our feai^ our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the mom came dim and sad, 

And chill with early showers. 
Her quiet eyelids closed ; — she had 

Another mom than ours. 
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TO A LADY. 

EnongmoujB. 

9 ADY, too fair I the sleepless mariner, 
i«Ll With anxious heart, scanneth the midnight sky ; 
On one bright star alone, though hosts shine near, 

Fixing his eye. 

For though the sea in cloud-high waves may rise, 
Though the storm rage, and felon winds rebel, 
He knows that sweet star beameth in the skies 

Unchangeable. 

Alas, for him who life's rough sea would tiy, 

Fixing his gaze on meteors blazing far, 
Making the changeftd beam of beauty's eye 

His polar star ! 

The seaman trusts, indeed, nor trusts in vain. 

For constant are the bright-eyed hosts of heaven ; 
While tlie swift changing of the fickle main 

To beauty's given. 
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But thon, wlio in the pride of beauty brave 

Shinest brighter than the fairest star on high. 
Take not thy pattern from the fickle wave, 

But from the sky t 
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THK FOOLISH VIRGIN. 

IN the silent midnight watches, list— thy bosom door I 
How it knocketh, knocketh, knocketh — ^knocketh 
evermore 1 
Say not, 'tis thy pulse's beating, 'tis ihy heart of sin ; 
Tis thy Saviour knocketh, crieth, "Rise, and let 



Death comes down, with reckless footstep, to the hall 

and hut : 
Think you Death wiU stand a-knocking when the doo* 

is shut? 
Jesus waiteih, waiteth, waiteih, but the door is fast I 
Grieved, away the Saviour goeth ; Death breaks in at 

last. 

Then 'tis thine to stand — entreating Christ to let 

thee in, 
At the gate of heaven beating, wailing for thy sin, 
Kay, alas, thou foolish virgin ! hast thou then foi^t, 
Jetfw vmted long to know thee, but Ae hnow$ thM 

notf 
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HUMAN SYMPATHIES. 

^^^ OOKj look above our heads at that brilliant 

lib distant world 1" 
Cried a lovely pensive girl, whose eyes with tears 

^ere pearl'd, 
Leaning slightly on her Mend, her radiant face 

upturned, 
While wonderingly, her cheek suffused, with modest 

blushes burned ; 
And from that star she sought to gaze into the tearftJ 



Of her whose slightest look could bid the sweetest 

thoughts arise ; 
And thus she sang her even-song to the gems that 

deck the sky, 
When naught but love and purity drew forth the 

latent sigh, — 
" Beautiful ! beautiful star ! 

Heaven's pavement of diamond eyes 1 
From the depths of blue ether afar 

As n darknesa and. «i^eiva% ^^ TOfe\ 
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Are ye peopled with angels of light, 

Who sin and temptation ne'er knew ? 
Is your brightness a day without night, 

Where the sorrows of time are but few ? 
Do ye mark from your glorious sphere 
The shadows that desolate earth, — 
Has evil a resting place there, — 

And the fiend that robs truth of its breath? 
Bright land of perpetual bliss. 

Whence streams forth eternity's blaze, 
Pure world ! let me think not on this, 
As I rove 'neath thy wondrous maze !" 
And thus she spoke, that beauteous girl, lost in her 

own deep thought — 
With simple grace her form was deck'd, her soul with 
feeling fraught : ♦ 

Then to her turned the elder one, and thus her sober 

lay,— 
^' Listen, dear sister, what I heard a cherished loved 

one say I 
I know what thou hast said is true ; but what are 

these to me. 
When hearts are cold, and friends are few, and loved 

ones absent be ? 
Strange is to me the welcome smile, the look of quick 

regret. 
Or sight of happy faces when dearest friends are met; 
When heart to heart imparting affec\ioTi'^ Y^^^V^l'* 

13 
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And mind with mind contending, gives each a sweet 

employ. 
Oh, without these all else is tame, nor have the stars 

a voice, 
For 'tis in human sympathies that natnre doth rejoice. 
Oh I what were Eden's flowers and songs, bnt mnsic 

wanting life ! — 
Iwas but a 2m% paradise, till Qoi made man a 
cl" 
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"I WENT TO GATHER FLOWERa" 

TO pleasure's bright and beauteous bowera, 
I bent my way, to gather flowers ; 
But ah ! I found these bowers, instead, 
The mouldering mansions of the dead. 

Yet pious hands had given, to bloom, 
Sweet roses round the hallowed tomb ; 
Those flowers I plucked, — as emblems kept ; 
Then sate beneath the tree, and wept. 

Thus youth, I said, seeks pleasure's wreath, 
But finds, alas ! the gloom of death ; 
Yet from its shades, doth sweetly rise 
Hope's fragrant flowers of paradise. 

And happy she, who goes not back. 
To tread again delusion's track ; 
Content thee with these blossoms given. 
Earth's sorrows weep, and thiixk oi ^^vr^xu 
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KPITAPH ON MRS. MASON, 

m THE CATHEDRAL OF BRISTOL. 

ffiiHiam ;{EajSoit. 

TAEIE, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear : 
Take that best gift which heaven so lately gave ; 
To Bristol's fount I bore with trembling care 

Her faded form. She bowed to taste the wave, 
And died ! Does youth, does beauty, read the line ? 

Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a strain divine ; 

Even jfrom the grave thou shalt have power to 
charm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee ; 

Bid them in duty's sphere as meekly move ; 
And if so fair, from vanity as free ; 

As firm in friendship and as fond in love. 
Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die 

('Twas even to thee), yet the dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high. 

And bids the pure in heart behold their God." 



IMAGES OF GOD, 

iJOT from the noble quarry, 
•^ Nor from the wealthy mine, 
Shalt thou bring images of God, 

To deck His house or shrine : 
Carrara's marble mountains 

Before his face are dim ; 
The purest gold that Sibir yields, 

Eecoils abash'd at Him. 



Canova's art and chisel 

Could faultless beauty give ; 
His glowing thought and magic touch 

Could make dead marble live ; — 
For him lost Nymphs and Heroes 

Would from the rough block spring ; 
But weak were all Canova's skill 

To frame the serapW "Kmg* 
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In stone of snowy whiteness, 

And precious ores of earth, 
Triumphant Genius carves or moulds 

All shapes of human birth ; — 
He calls up forms and features, 

Which never yet have been, 
But vainly must he toil or think 

To show — ^the Great Unsebn. 

If thou wouldst find His likeness. 
Search where the lowly dwellj 

The feithful few that keep His lawa^ 
!Not boastfully, but well : 

Mark those who walk rejoicing 
The way which Jesus trod ;— » 

Thus only shalt thou see below 

Fir IMAGES OF G )D. 
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TO A VIOLET. 

loin Bobriitj[. 

SWEET flower 1 spring's earliest, loveliest gem I 
While other flowers are idly sleeping, 
Thou rear'st thy pnrple diadem ; 
Meekly from thy seclusion peeping. 

Thou, from thy little secret mound 
Where diamond dew-drops shine above thee, 

Scatterest thy modest fragrance round ; 
And well may nature's poet love thee I 

Thine is a short, swift reign, I know — 
But here — ^thy spirit still pervading — 

New violet tufts again shall blow. 
Then fiade away, as thou art fadings 

And be renewed ; the hope, how blest, 
(O may that hope desert me never !) 

lake thee to sleep on nature's breast, 
And wake again, and bloorL fox ev«t\ 
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OOOD LIFE: LONQ LIFK. 

}T is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make one better be. 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred yua*. 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May. 
Although it faU and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light ! 
In smaU proportions we just beauties see , 
And in short measures life may perfect be* 
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ON A PRAYER-BOOK SKNT TO 

O ! here a little volume, but great book, 
(Fear it not, sweet. 
It is no liypocrite), 
Mucb larger in itself than in its look. 
It is in one rich handful heaven and all — 
Heaven's royal hosts encamped thus small ; 
To prove that true, schools used to tell, 
A thousand angels in one point can dwelL 
It is love's great artillery. 
Which here contracts itself, and comes to lie 
Close couched in your white bosom, and from thence, 
As from a snowy fortress of defence. 
Against the ghostly foe to take your part, 
And fortify the hold of your chaste heaii. 
It is the armory of light ; 
Let constant use but keep it bright, 

You'll find it yields 
To holy hands and humble hearts 

More swords and shields 
Than sin hath snares or hell hath darta* 
13* 
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Only be sure 

The hands be pure 
That hold these weapons, and the eyes 

Those of turtles, chaste and true. 
Wakeful and wise. 

Here is a friend shall fight for you. 
Hold but this book before your heart, 
Set prayer alone to play his part. 
But oh ! the heart 
That studies this high art 
Must be a sure housekeeper. 
And yet no sleeper. 

Dear soul, be strong, 

Mercy will come ere long, 
And bring her bosom full of blessings — 

Flowers of never-fading graces. 
To make immortal dressings, 

For worthy souls whose wise embraces 
Store up themselves for Him who is alone 
The spouse of virgins, and the virgin's Son. 
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HUMAN LIFK. 

33tntarlr Barton. 

9 WALKED the fields at morning^s prime, 
if Tlie grass was ripe for mowing : 
llie skylark sang his matin chime, 
And all was brightly glowing. 

" Aiul thus," I cried, " the ardent boy, 
ITis pnlse witli rapture beating. 

Deems life's inlieritance is joy — 
Tlie future proudly greeting." 

I wandered forth at noon : — Alas 1 

On earth's matenial bosom 
Tlie scythe had left the withering grass, 

And stretched the fading blossom. 

And thus, I thought, with many a sigh, 

The hope we fondly cheiish,^ 
Like flowers which blossom but to die. 

Seem only bom to perish. 

2.9 



Once more, ai eve, abroad I strayed, 
Tlirougli lonely hay-fields musing, 

AVTiiie every breeze tliat round me played, 
Kicli fragrance was diffusing. 

The perfumed air, the hush of eve. 

To purer hopes appealing, 
O'er thougTits perchance too prone to grieve 

Scattered the balm of healing. 

For thus '* the actions of the just," 
Wlien memory hath enshrined tliera, 

E'en from the dark and silent dust 
Tlieir odor leave behind them. 
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THE I.ESSON OF CHIIDHOOO. 

3oJn: Nial. 

^YE]Sr fatliers and mothers look upon cliildren with 
fij a strange misapprehension of their dignity. Even 
with the poets, they are only the flowei-s and blossoms, 
the dew-drops, or the playthings of earth. Yet " of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." The kingdom of 
Heaven ! with all its principalities and powers, its 
hierarcliiesj dominations, thrones I The Saviour under- 
stood them better ; to Ilim their true dignity was 
revealed. Flowers ! They are the j9.owers of the 
invisible world ; indestructible, self-pei*petuating j9.ow- 
ei's, with each a multitude of angels and evil spirits 
underneath its leaves toiling and wrestling for 
dominion over it ! Blossoms ! They are the blos- 
soms of another wprld, whose fruitage is angels and 
archangels. Or dew-drops! They are dew-drops 
that have their source, not in the chambers of the 
eartli, nor among the vapors of the sky, which the 
next breatli of wind, or the next fiash of sunshine 
may dry up for ever, but among the everlasting fomv- 
tains and inexlzaustiblo reservoirs oi m.ete;y «sv<^.\q.n^» 
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l^laythings ! If the little creatures would but appear 
to us in their true shape for a moment, we should 
fall upon our faces before them, or grow pale with 
consternation, or fling them off with horror and 
loathing. 

What would be our feelings to see a fair child start 
up before us a maniac or a murderer, armed to the 
teeth ? — to find a nest of serpents on our pillow ? — ^a 
destroyer, or a traitor, a HaiTj the Eighth, or a Bene- 
dict Arnold asleep in our bosom ? — a Catharine, or a 
Peter, a Bacon, a Galileo, or a Bentham, a ISTapoleon, 
or a Yoltaire, clambering up our knees after sugar- 
plums ?-— Cuvier laboring to distinguish a horse-fly 
from a blue-bottle, or dissectiftg a spider with a rusty 
nail ? — La Place trying to multiply his own apples, 
or to subtract his play-fellow's gingerbread ? What 
should we say to find ourselves romping with Messa- 
lina, Swedenborg, or Madame de Stael ? — or plajdng 
bo-peep with Murat, Eobespierre, and Charlotte 
Corday ?-^or " puss puss in the corner" with George 
Washington, Jonathan Wild, Shakspeare, Sappho, 
Jeremy Taylor, Alfieri, and Harriet Wilson ? Yet, 
stranger things have happened. These were all 
children but the other day, and clambered about tlie 
knees, and rummaged in the pockets, and nestled Id 
the laps of people no better than we are. But if 
they could have appeared in their true shape for a 
single moment, \v\i\\g \\\Qi\ ^cy^. '^'^l'^'^^^ together. 






what a scampering there would have been among the 
grown folks! How their fingera would have tingled 1 
Now, to me there is no study half so delightful as 
that of these little creatures, with hearts fresh from 
the garden of the sky, in their first and fairest and 
most unintentional disclosures, while they are indeed 
a mystery, — a fragrant, luminous and beautiful mys- 
tery. And I have an idea that if we oniy had a name 
for the study, it might be found as attractive and as 
popular ; and perhaps, though I would not go too far — 
perha/pa about as advantageous in the long run to the 
future fathers and mothers of mankind, as the study 
of shrubs, and flowers, or that of birds and fishes. 
And why not? Tliey are the cryptogamia of another 
world, the infusoria of the skies. 
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I on ONE I LOVKD. 

3. HErmiita 3Lotkt. 

ET in the breatli of tlie joyous Spring, 
Let in tlie light where the maiden lies ; 
Unclose the morn, that her pm^ple wing, 
May fan and unseal the sleeper's eyes. 

Bring hither the beauty of buds and flowerSj 

Let tlie ringing notes of life 
Break over the sepulchre's drear hours, 

Li a sweetly solemn strife. 

Alas ! alas ! it is silent still. 

And the slumberer stirreth not ; 
The day unshadoweth not the hill * 

Li the chill of that darkened spot ! 

Even yet a fearful hush doth rest. 

Through the vault where the loved they bore ; 
White robes still adorn the fair one's breast. 

And Death keei^^s t\\e "bridal door ! 
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A lustrum liatli gone since I saw her last. 

In the primal bloom of youth ; 
With the glow on her cheek and lip where passed 

The sweet early gush of truth. 

In the laughing vein and the joyous heart, 

Doth the worm its revels swell ; 
Yet keepeth my spirit a vigil apart. 

Looking up where the angels dwell. 

There flasheth the light from her smiling face. 

There keepeth the soul its tune ; 
And again by her side to find my place 

Shall be the hcped-for boon. ' 

m 
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AN 
INVOCATION OF HUMAN KINDNESS. 

Jtl, iriay we all in virtue grow. 
And, in life's every passing hour, 
By good and kindly actions, sliow 
Virtue's ennobling, holy power. 

May we each other love and cheer, 
Through life's distracting, thorny road ; 

Be quick to dry the falling tear. 

With kind affection^ soothing word. 

By deeds of kindness, gentle, pure, 
By accents, winning and sincere. 

To virtue's paths we may allure 

Hearts that were else but cold and drear. 
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TO SKEM, AND TO BK; 

OR, AFFECTATION. 

iEalranu (Etuf^ct 

6€ ^^A KE care, Helena," said Madame d'Aubigny 
i t ) her daugliter ; " when yon ^are going in 
one direction yon are looking in another : in this wity • 
you will never arrive anywhere." 

And this was exactly true. Helena, in the street, 
while walking, or even while running in the fields, 
was tldnking less of looking before her, or at her feet, 
than of examining on one side and another the people 
by whom she thought herself noticed, and of redoub- 
ling her airs and graces when she perceived any one 
looking at her. Often at the Tuileries, entirely occu- 
pied in turning her head gracefully, casting down her 
eyes beamingly, or gazing at the leaves with an air 
of abstraction, according as these various methods 
seemed to attract most attention, she happened to run 
against a tree, or a person who was approaching her 
in ai opposite direction. Often, m trjVw^X/^ ^^tns\^ 
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over a stream to show lier agility, instead of crossing 
in a more careful manner, she would faU in the midst 
and be covered with mud. In fine, Helena did 
nothing simply, and for the sake of doing it ; she 
neither walked, ate, nor drank, to walk, eat, and 
drink, but that people might see how gracefully she 
performed all these actions; and it is very certain 
that if she could have been seen during her sleeping 
hours, she would have found means to have disposed 
herself in an interesting attitude. She did not know 
how much this study destroyed the efi'ect which she 
wished to produce. It would, nevertheless, have been 
very easy to understand that when in doing one thing 
she thought of another, it was impossible to do it well, 
and consequently to be noticed with approbation. 
If, on seeing some one to whom she wished to appear 
amiable enter the room, she began to converse in an 
animated manner wtth her nearest neighbor ; if she 
gave more vivacity to her gestures, more brilliancy 
to her gaiety, — as she was not really amused, but 
thought only of appearing to be so, her laugh was 
not that of one who laughs from the heart, her ges- 
tm*es had nothing natural, and her gaiety appeared 
so forced that no one could imagine that she was 
really gay \vlien she had no inducement to appear so. 
To see her bestow alms upon a poor person, you would 
never have imagined her to be benevolent. Never- 
theless, Helena gave also when no one was looking, 
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and gave with all her heart ; but if any one had been 
present to notice her, she would no longer have 
thought of the poor persons, but of the pleasure of 
being seen to bestow alms. Her pity then assumed 
an air of exaggeration and eagerness which appeared 
as if display Was the only end she had in view. She 
gave an expression of sensibility to her eyes; but 
instead of fixing them on the poor person, she turned 
them on othei*s present, so that it seemed as if they 
and not the poor person, excited her compassion. 

Madame d'Aubigny had constantly reproved her 
daughter for this disposition, which she had seen in 
her from infancy, and had succeeded in correcting 
the most ridiculous and glaring of her affectations. 
Helena, on growing older, became also a little more 
skilful in discovering those which might appear too 
shocking ; but as her pretensions also increased, she- 
only studied a little more to correct them, without 
being able to persuade herself that if she possessed 
them, they would certainly appear. "My child," 
her mother would say, " there is but one method of 
insuring praise, — ^it is to deserve it ; and as there is 
nothing commetidable in an action which you do for 
the sake of commendation, it is impossible to praise 
you for it. So, be very sure that to aim at praise and 
reputation , is a sm*e method of never attaining thenL'* 
Helena felt in some degree the truth of what Madame 
d'Aubigny had said, promised herself \jo ^o\iR«si^Vs^ 
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self-love more effectually, but it returned on every 
occasion ; and, besides, where is tlie young girl who 
believes all her mother tells her ? 

In the same house with Madame d' Aubigny, lodged 
one of her relatives, Madame de Yillemantier, whom 
she saw constantly, and whose daughter, Cecilia, was 
the friend of Helena. Ceciha was so full of kindness 
and simplicity, tliat she did not even perceive the 
affectation of Helena, and constantly disputed on the 
subject with the old Abb^ Kiviere, formerly preceptor 
of M. de Yillemantier, who, after having educated the 
brother of Cecilia and accompanied him to college, 
had returned to establish himself in the house, where 
he was respected as a father, and where he occupied 
himself with the education of Cecilia. They never 
differed excepting with regard to Helena, whose affec- 
tation appeared so ridiculous to the Abbe, that he 
never ceased to laugh at it. Accustomed to say 
whatever he thought, he did not restrain himself in 
her presence, and had many opportunities to express 
his mind, because Helena, who had always heard 
Madame de Yillemantier speak of him with great 
respect, and had seen the pleasure which his return 
caused, and the deference with which he was treated, 
felt a strong desi>o to gain his esteem. This desire 
was increased by the continual praises which he 
bestowed upon Cecilia. It was not because she was 
jealous of her ; in spite oil \\e^ ^^If-love^ she was not 
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cai)aMe of a mean sentiment; she only thought that 
she deserved the same praises as Cecilia; and in, fact, 
she would have deserved them if she had not been 
constantly seeking them. But Ker attempts to make 
herself noticed by the Abbe Kiviere, spoiled every 
method by which she might have won his esteem ; 
60 he tormented her by pleasantries, somewhat mali- 
cious, which only increased her desire to obtain his 
praises, and made her redouble her injudicious and 
awkward efforts. The Abbe was a learned man: 
Helena was not foolish enough to display before him 
the little knowledge which a child may possess ; but 
she did not let a day pass without finding an oppor- 
tunity to allude to her taste for study. Some one 
talked of a walk, — she said she did not like to walk 
without a book ; one of her great trials was that her 
mother would not allow her t6 read after retiring ; 
and then she would relate that time had flown so 
rapidly while she was studying, that three hours had 
passed away without her perceiving it. The Abbe 
appeared not to notice her, — this was one of his tricks ; 
then she would repeat it : " Yes," she would continue, 
as if talking to herself, "I began at a quarter before 
one ; it was four when I loo^ked at the clock for the 
first time, that made three hours which had passed 
away without my having been aware of it." 

" There was nothing lost," the Abbe would reply, 
" for you were very well aware oi it «L^\«rN«x^»^ 
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Helena would then be silenced, but would recom- 
mence the next day. 

What the Abb^ particularly commended in Cecilia 
was her attention to her mother, whose health was 
very delicate. It happened that one evening Madame 
d'Aubigny complained of being ill. Helena, who 
carried her work every evening to Madame de Ville- 
inantier's room, descended this evening, only a 
moment, to give an 'account of her mother's illness, 
and to have the pleasure of mentioning the anxiety 
which it had given her. She commenced by 
expatiating so largely on the fright which she had 
experienced at seeing her mother pale and almost 
senseless, that the Abbe could not help saying, "I 
perceive clearly all that Mademoiselle Helena has 
suffered from her mother's accident; but I wish to 
know what Madame d'Aubigny has suffered." 

The next day, Madame d'Aubigny, though still a 
little sick, insisted that her daughter should as usual 
go and spend the evening with Madame de Ville- 
mantier. She went with an air of languor and fatigue, 
saying that she was veiy sleepy, in order that they 
might divine that she had passed an uncomfortable 
night. As they did not ask any questions to which 
she wished to reply, she spoke of the beautiful 
weather at five o'clock in the morning, saying that 
her mother had been very restless until two, but after 
that slept very quietly *, irom \s\\\el\ It was evident 
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that Helena had risen at these dijfferent hours to 
inquire how her mother was. Several times she asked 
what o'clock it was, eaying that although her mother 
had given permission for her to remain two horn's, 
she must positively return at nine. She asked the 
time at half past eight, and again at a quarter before 
nine. During this time, Cecilia had two or three 
times raised her eyes to the clock without anybody's 
perceiving it. At nine o'clock she rang the bell; her 
mother asked her why — " You know, mamma," said 
Cecilia, "that you must take your broth at this hour." 
Then Helena rose hastily, and folded up her work with 
precipitation, for fear of being late. 

" These are two very carefal and punctual persons," 
remarked some one. 

"Yes," muttered the Abb^, looking at Helena with 
a malicious smile, "Mademoiselle Cecilia watches 
over her mother, and Mademoiselle Helena over her 
own reputation." 

Helena blushed and hastened away, for fear of 
some new sarcasm ; but Madame de Villemantier 
having requested the Abb^ to accompany Helena to 
inquire about Madame d' Aubigny, he took the candle 
and followed ; she walked so rapidly that he could 
not overtake her. " Wait for me," he said, almost 
out of breath, " you will break your neck." 

" I am impatient to learn now manmaa is 1" 

" How fortunate you are," said tk^ AXAi^^ \aiKfl\'^ 
14 
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her aim, " to be aLle, in the midst of your anxiety, 
to think of so many other things ! As for me, if some 
one whom I loved much was sick, I should be so 
much occupied with her sickness, that it would be 
impossible for me to notice what I was doing for her, 
still less to point it out to otiiers ; but women have 
such strong heads !" 

" Monsieur Abb^," replied Helena, " you cannot 
allow a moment to pass without tormenting me." 

"That is to say, without admiring you. "We admire 
others for the whole of their lives and actions ; we 
love them, we esteem them, because they have con- 
ducted well for a long time and on various occasions ; 
but as for Mademoiselle Helena, we must admire her 
on every occasion ; each one of her actions, of her 
thoughts, of her movements, demands praise." 

And the malicious Abbe, his eyes fixed on Helena, 
with the candle placed as if he wished to display the 
sarcastic expression of his countenance, stopped at 
every step and every word, and only ceased speaking 
when they arrived. Helena let go of his arm, very 
well pleased at being rid of him. Tlie jests of the 
Abbe troubled her ; nevertheless she saw beneath 
them a good will, which prevented her from being 
offended. On his side, touched w itli the gentleness 
with which she received them, aid with the desire 
which she manifested oi obtaining his esteem, he was 
etill more desirons of coTiectlng her, because he saw 
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that, in spite of her affectation, she was really amiable 
and intelligent. 

Madame d'Anbigny had an old servant who was 
coarse enough, though he was every day reading 
books of philosophy and morality. She had per- 
mitted him to take home a little nephew to whom he 
intended to give a good education. All the talents 
of this man for teaching were limited to beating little 
Francis when he did not know his history-lesson or 
catechism ; and Francis, whom this method did not 
inspire with much taste for study, never knew a word 
of them, and was punished every day. One morning, 
Helena saw him descend the stairs weeping loudly ; 
he had just received his usual correction, and was to 
receive a second if he had not learned his lesson at 
the return of his uncle, who had gone out on an 
errand. Helena advised him to make haste and learn 
it ; the little boy pretended that he could not. 
" Come," said Helena, " we will learn it together ;" 
and she led him into the parlor^ where she began to 
make him study and repeat with so much earnestness, 
that the Abbe Eiviere, who had just come to see 
Madame d'Aubigny, entered without being perceived. 
" Make haste," she was saying to Francis, " that 
nobody may know I taught it to you." 

" Ah ! I have caught you,|fhen, at last," said the 
A.bb^, " doing good entirely by yourself!" 

Helena blushed with pleasure: it^aa\5[v^?LT^\»^^a^fc 

20 
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that he had praised her. But, at the same instant, 
self-love assumed the place of the good motive that 
had actuated her ; her mamiers ceased to be natural ; 
and though she continued precisely the same action, 
it was easy to see that she was not influenced by the 
same principle. 

" Come, come, I will go away," said the Abbe, 
"you will become amiable again when nobody is 
logking at you." 

In the evening, in Madame de Yillemantier's room, 
Helena had just found means to speak of Francis ; 
the Abbe shook his head ; he saw very well what 
was to follow ; and Helena, who never lost sight of 
him, understood him and stopped; but her disposi- 
tion returned, and half an hour afterwards she again 
approached the subject. The Abb^ happened to be 
near her. " Stop," said he, touching her elbow, " I 
see very well that you wish me to relate it ; in fact, 
that would be better ; " and he commenced, " This 
morning, Francis — " and that in a tone so emphatic 
and sarcastic, that Helena made every effort to induce 
him to be silent. " Let me speak," said he in a low 
voice, " and when there is anything you wish to have 
known or noticed, let me know it by a sign." Helena, 
abashed, pretended not to hear him, yet she could not 
help laughing. It may be imagined that Francis was 
not mentioned again this evening; and from that 
moment the Abbe took, aa \\Qk Ivad proposed, the part 
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of a godfather: as soon as she had opened her mouth, 
to insinuate something to her own advantage, he 
immediately entered upon a pompous eulogium. If 
in her movements he perceived the intention of 
attracting notice, he would say, " See how gracefully 
Mademoiselle Helena does everything." 

When she laughed noisily and with effort, " I beg 
of you to notice," he would say to everybody, " how 
gay Mademoiselle Helena is to-day;" afterwards, he 
would approach her and say in a low voice, " Do I 
not perform my duties well? I will do better another 
time," he would add ; " but you do not inform me, I 
can only speak of what I perceive;" and nothing 
escaped him ; but at the same time, he mingled with 
all this sometliing so comical, and yet so kind, that 
Helena, at once vexed, embarrassed, and amused, 
insensibly corrected herself, partly from the fear 
wliich she felt of the Abbe's remarks, and partly 
because he presented her affected manners in a 
light so ridiculous, that she could not help perceiving 
them. 

She has at last succeeded in conquering her affec- 
tation entirely, and in seeking pleasures more solid 
and reasonable than those of being occupied with her- 
self every moment, and attracting attention to her 
most insignificant actions. She acknowledges that 
she owes it to the Abb^ Eiviere, and says, that if all 
young persons dispospd to ArFEcrtiLTwm\iaSLV3 >Jsr.'c« 
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Bides an Abbe Eivicre to teacli tbem the effect pro- 
duced on the minds of otliers, they would not long 
take pains to render themselves ridiculous. 
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of a godfather: as soon as she had opened her mouthy 
to insinuate something to her own advantage, he 
immediately entered upon a pompous eulogium. If 
in her movements he perceived the intention of 
attracting notice, he would say, " See how gracefully 
Mademoiselle Helena does everything." 

When she laughed noisily and with effort, " I beg 
of you to notice," he would say to everybody, " how 
gay Mademoiselle Helena is to-day;" afterwards, he 
would approach her and say in a low voice, " Do I 
not perform my duties well? I will do better another 
time," he would add ; " but you do not inform me, I 
can only speak of what I perceive;" and nothing 
escaped him ; but at the same time, he mingled with 
all this something so comical, and yet so kind, that 
Helena, at once vexed, embarrassed, and amused, 
insensibly corrected herself, partly from the fear 
which she felt of the Abbe's remarks, and partly 
because he presented her affected manners in a 
light so ridiculous, that she could not help perceiving 
them. 

She has at last succeeded in conquering her affec- 
tation entirely, and in seeking pleasures more solid 
and reasonable than those of being occupied with her- 
self every moment, and attracting attention to her 
most insignificant actions. She acknowledges that 
she owes it to the Abb^ Eiviere, and says, that if all 
young persons disposed to aitectiatios \xa.ftL\>^ \5srAs« 
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AGAINST DETRACTION. 

9N son e dispositions there is such an envious kind 
1 of piide, that they cannot endure that any but 
themselves should be set forth as excellent ; so that, 
when they hear one justly praised, they will either 
openly detract from her virtues, or, if those be like a 
clear and shining light, eminent and distinguished, 
so that she cannot be safely traduced by the tongue, 
they will then raise a suspicion against her by a 
mysterious silence, as if there were something remain- 
ing to be told which over-clouded even her brightest 
glory. Surely, if we considered detraction to pro- 
ceed, as its does, from envy, and to belong only to 
deficient minds, we should find that to applaud virtue 
would procure us far more honor, than underhandedly 
seeking to disparage it. The former would show that 
we loved what we commended ; while the latter tells 
the world, we grudge that in others which we want in 
oiireelves. It is one of the basest offices to make the 
tongue the lash of Itie n<joi\>cv^. ^^^Ti\f we do know 
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DEJATH OF A YOUNQ MAIDEN* 

SHE sleepeth on the shroud, on her white bed, 
Amid the weepers. There was none to say 
'' Talitha cumi," or uplift the head 
That in its flood of auburn tresses lay, 

Scai'cely dishevelled : With so sKght a pain 
The dark-rob'd Angel waved his fearful rod, 

And from the beauteous clay that knew no stain 
Drew forth the pure in heart, to see her God. 

Kepine not at her honor, ye who train'd 
For liighest excellence the child so dear, 

Repine not that the perfect fruit is gained 

Of all your plantings, all your waterings here : 

But firmer tread this thom-encumber'd sod, 
Ennobled by your gift, — a seraph sent to God. 
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"BURY ME IN THE MORNINO." 

BUEY me in the morning, mother ; 
Oh ! let me have the light 
Of one bright day on my grave, mother, 

Ere you leave me alone with night : 
Alone in the night of the grave, mother, 

Tis a thought of terrible fear ! — 
And you will be here alone, mother, 

And stars will be shining here. 
So bury me in the mom, mother, 

And let me have the light 
Of one bright day on my grave, mother. 

Ere I am alone with night. 

You teU of the Saviour's love, mother — 

I feel it in my heart ; 
But, oh ! from this beautiful world, mother, 

'Tis hard for the young to part ! — 
For ever to part, when here, mother, 

The soul is faAn lo «\aL^^ 






of faults in others, we can scarcely show ourselves 
more nobly virtuous, than in having the charity to 
conceal them ; so that we do not flatter or encourage 
them in their failings. But to relate anything we 
may know against another, in her absence, is most 
unbeseeming conduct. And who will not condemn 
those as traitors to reputation and society, who tell the 
private faults of a friend to the public and ill-natured 
world ? When two friends part, they should lock up 
one another's secrets, and exchange their keys. The 
honest will rather be a grave to a neighbor's errors, 
than in any way expose them. 
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TH K LILY 

OW withered, perished, seems the form 
Of yon obscure, unsightly root ! 
Yet, from the blight of wintry storm. 
It hides secure the precious fruit. 

The careless eye can find no grace, 

No beauty, in the scaly folds, 
Nor see within the dark embrace 

What latent loveliness it holds. 

Tet in that bulb, those sapless scales. 

The lily wraps her silver vest, 
Till vernal suns and vernal gales 

Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 

Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 
The undelighting slighted thing ; 

There, in the cold earth buried deep. 
In silence let it ^ait Xk^ «^\:m^. 
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For the grave is deep and dark, mother, 

And Heaven seems far away. 
Then bury me in the mom, mother, 

And let me have the light 
Of one bright day on my grave, mother. 

Ere I am alone with night. 

Never unclasp my hand, mother. 

Till it fall away from thine — 
Let me hold the pledge of thy love, mother, 

Till I feel the love divine ; 
The love divine — oh ! look, motlier. 

Above, its beams I see ; 
And there an angel's face, mother. 

Is smiling down on me ! 
So bmy me in the morn, mother. 

When sunbeams flood the sky — 
For Death is the gate of Life, mother, 

And leads to light on high. 
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And bear tlie long, cold wintry night, 
And bear her own degraded doom ; 

And wait till Heaven's reviving light, 
Eternal spring ! shall bnrst the gloonu 



oil I many a stormy night shall close 
In gloom upon the barren earth, 

While still, in undisturbed repose, 
Uninjured lies the future birth : 

And Ignorance, with skeptic eye, 

Hope's patient smile shall wondering view : 
Or mock her fond credulity. 

As her soft tears the spot bedew. 

Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear ! 

The sun, the shower indeed shall come ; 
The promised verdant shoot appear. 

And nature bid her blossoms bloom. 

And thou, O virgin queen of spring 1 
Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed. 

Bursting thy green sheath's silken string. 
Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed ; 

Unfold thy robes of purest white. 
Unsullied, from their darksome grave, 

And thy soft petals' silvery light 
In the mild breeze unfettered wave. 

So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
Where humble Sorrow loves to lie. 

And bid her thus her hopes intrust. 
And watch with patient, dieetMi ©3^% 
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RPiLiaiON 

NOT ADVERSE TO PLEA8UBE. 

KELIGION" does not censure or exclude 
Unnumbered pleasures harmlessly pursued ; 
To study, culture, and with artful toil 
To meliorate and tame the stubborn soil ; 
To give dissimilar, yet fruitful lands, 
The grain, or herb, or plant, that each demands ; 
To cherish virtue in an humble state. 
And share the joys your bounty may create ; 
To mark the matchless workings of the power 
That shuts within its seed the future flower ; 
Bids these in elegance of form excel, 
In color these, and those delight the smell ; 
Sends nature forth, the daughter of the skies, 
To dance on earth, and charm all human eyes ; 
To teach the canvas innocent deceit. 
Or lay the landscape on the snowy sheet — 
These, these are arts pursued without a crime, 
That leave no stain wpoiv \k^ \?\xv^ cs^ i\m^. 
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NO TRUST IN TIME, 

WiQlmm iSnimmonltr. 

^ OOK, how the flower, which lingeringly doth fade, 
^ The morning's darling late, the summer's queen, 

Spoiled of that juice which kept it fresh and green, 
•As high as it did raise, bows low the head : 
Just so, the pleasures of my life, being dead, 

Or in their contraries but only seen, 
"With swifter speed declines than ei-st it spread. 

And, blasted, scarce now shows what it hath been. 
Therefore, as doth the pilgrim, whom the night 

Hastes darkly to imprison on his way. 
Think on thy home, my soul, and think aright 

Of what's yet left of life's wasting day : 
The sun posts westward, passed is thy mom, 
And twice it is not given tliee to be bom. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 

•* Consider the lilies of the field." — Our Saviour. 

g^LOWEES of God's planting ! Man dotl. all ye 
• IT wild, 

Tliougli in your souls a gentle nature lies, 
And timidly ye meet the breezes mild. 
Paying tlieir love-ldss with your perfumed sighs j 
Still, with unuttcr'd speech 
More true philosophy ye teach 
Than your rich-rob'd patrician friends, w^ho share 

Tlie florist's anxious care. 
And shrink, with morbid nerves, from the too buxom 
air. 

Methinks their conscious bosoms hide 
Some trace of vanity, or pride. 

As an admiring throng 

Through their glass-palace press along ; 
Or Kill'd, on Fashion's breast, 
To a brief dream of gorgeous rest, 
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FKC M "ELEONORA." 

S precious gums are not for lasting fire, 
They but perfume the temple, and expire ; 
So was she soon exhaled, and vanished hence — 
A short, sweet odor, of a vast expense. 
She vanished, — we can scarcely say she died ; 
For but a vow did heaven and earth divide : 
She passed serenely with a single breath, 
This moment peifect health, the next was death : 
One sigh did hei eternal bliss assure ; 
So little penance iieeds, when souls are almost pure. 
As gentle dreams our waking thoughts pursue, 
Or,-one dream passed, we slide into a new ; 
So close they follow, such wild order keep, 
We think ourselves awake, and are asleep. 
So softly death succeeded life in her : 
She did but dream of heaven, and she was there. 
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Unto the scented turf where eret ye grew, 
And bathed your infant heads, with heaven-^ti^ling 
dew. 
Oh, fair, uncultured flowers, — 
The charm of childhood's roving hours ! 
Have ye not in your meekness, caught 
The spirit of His lowly thought 

Who loved the frail field lily, as it raised 
Its petals pure, by man impraised, — 
And, on his mountain shrine, 
With eloquence divine, 
From its unfolding leaves — as from a text-book,— 

taught? 
Yes, — still ye show, in beauty undefiled 
Tlie Christian's life and death, — ^though men do call 
ye wild. 
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FROM AN KLEG^ 
ON THE DEATH OF A LAPY. 

Imats 33jcattie. 

H, whither fled ! — ^ye dear illusions stay 1 
Lo I pale and silent lies the lovely clay 1 
How are the roses on that lip decayed, 
Which health in all the pride of bloom arrayed I 
Health on her form each sprightly grace bestowed ; 
With active life each speaking feature glowed. 
Fair was the flower, and soft the vernal sky ; 
Elate with hope, we deemed no tempest nigh ; 
When lo ! a whirlwind's instantaneous gust 
Left all its beauties withering in the dust. 

All cold the hand that soothed Woe's weary head ! 
All quenched the eye the pitying tear that shed I 
All mute the voice whose pleasing accents stole ; 
Infusing balm into the rankled soul ! — 
O Death, why arm with cruelty thy power, 
And spare the weed, jet lop the lovely ^o^et'^ 
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Why fly thy shafts in lawless error driven I 
Is virtue then no more the care of heaven 1 

But peace, bold thought 1 be still, my bursting heart I 
We, not Eliza, felt the fatal dart. 
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THK GLORY OF THE HUMAN SOUL.. 

THEEE are beautifal creations all around ns that 
manifest the wisdom and goodness of God. But 
the Father has given nothing so glorious and so pre- 
cious as the human soul. The flower, and the ocean, 
and the sunbeam, are the works of his hands — ^but 
this, the soul, is the representation of his very nature. 
The morning-star shines with a perishable lustre — the 
sea with all its strength shall be rolled together as a 
vapor and pass away — ^but a pure, righteous and lov- 
ing soul has in it the eternity and the likeness of God, 
and shall survive all outward and material things. 

We may trace this fact in the clear distinction that 
is to be seen between the man and his works. What 
a discrepancy is there between the creation and the 
capacity — ^between the word that breaks upon the 
lips and the inexhaustible thought that gushes within I 
What is the finest masterpiece of art to the artist's 
ideal ? What is the loftiest reach of discovery to the 
earnest aspiration that stretches outfox -mot^*. "^^}oci£\q:^ 
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sculpture, poetry, painting, — ^these are glorious works; 
but the soul that creates them is more glorious than 
ihey. The music shaU die on the passing wind — ^ihe 
poem may be lost in the confusion of tongues — ^the 
marble will crumble and the canvas will fade — 
while the soul shall be quenchless and strong — ^filled 
with a nobler melody, kindling with loftier themes, 
projecting images of unearthly beauty, and drinking 
from springs of imperishable life. 
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THK MAIDEN»S EVENING HYMN. ^ 



OED ! Thou art He, whose arm of might 
First hung with worlds this arch of night; 
Thine is the sacred vesper hour, 

Thine the fresh turf, and closing flower ; 

• 

These ancient woods, that twilight sea, 
Those meads and mountains speak of Thee. 

Thine are the dews which fall unseen 

On forest glade, and village green ; 

Thine is the pure and playful gale 

That warbles in the fragrant vale ; 

Above, below, Thy glories shine ; 

Strength, wisdom, goodness. Lord I are thine. 

King of the broad and radiant skies ! 
Bless thou my song and sacrifice ; 
Breathe o'er my soul, this tranquil even, 
Unearthly peace and dreams of Heaven ; 
Sweet dreams to cheer me press'd again 
By the wild war of wrongful merv. 
15 



And when those years to come shall throw 
Their chilness o'er my bosom's glow,' 
Serene, as that departing ray 
Which lights the mountains far away, 
Let me withdraw from Earth to be 
Kedeem'd and blest, O God I with Thee. 
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TO A VIRTUOUS YOUNG LADY. 

^ ADY, that in the prime of earUest youth 

HJ Wisely hast shunned the broad way and the 

gi'een, 
And with those few are eminently seen 
That labor up the hill of heavenly truth, 
The better part, with lilaiy and with Euth 
Chosen thou hast ; and they that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their spleen, 
No anger find in thee, but piety and truth. 
Thy care is fixed, and zealously attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light. 
And hope that reaps not shame. Therefore be sure, 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feastfiil friends 
Passes to bliss, at the mid hour of night. 
Hast gained thy entrance, virgin wise and ^ure. 
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WEEP NOT FOR HER. 

JEEP not for her ! She died in early youth, 
Ere hope had lost its rich romantic hues, 
When human bosoms seemed the homes of truth, 

And earth still gleamed with beauty's radiant dews. 
Her summer prime waned not to days that freeze, 
Her wi/ne of life was not run to the lees : 
Weep not for her ! 

TV eep not for her ! It was not hers to feel 
The miseries that corrode amassing years, 

'Gainst dreams of baffled bliss the heart to steel. 
To wander sad down age's vale of tears, 

As whirl the wither'd leaves from friendship's tree, 

And on earth's wintry wold alone to be : 
Weep not for her ! 

Weep not for her ! She is an angel now, 
And treads the sapphire floors of Paradise, 

All darkness wiped from her effulgent brow. 
Sin, sorrow, suffmng, banish'd from her eyes ; 
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TO A VIRTUOUS YOUNG LADY. 

3 ADY, that in the prime of earliest youth 

HJ Wisely hast shunned the broad way and the 

gi-een, 
And with those few are eminently seen 
That labor up the hill of heavenly truth, 
The better part, with lilaiy and with Euth 
Chosen thou hast ; and they that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their spleen, 
No anger find in thee, but piety and truth. 
Thy care is fixed, and zealously attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light. 
And hope that reaps not shame. Therefore be sure, 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feastful friends 
Passes to bliss, at the mid hour of night, 
Hast gained thy entrance, virgin wise and ^ure. 
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DIRGE FOR A YOUNa GIRL. 

ONDERNEATH the sod, low lying, 
Dai'k and drear, 
Sleepeth one wlio left, in dying. 
Sorrow here. 

Yes, there are ever bending o'er her, 
Eyes that weep ; 

Fonns that to the cold grave bore her, 
Vigils keep. 

When the summer moon is shining, 
Soft and fair, 

Friends she loved in tears are twining 
Chaplets there. 

Kest in peace, thou gentle spirit, 
Throned above ; 

Souls like thine, with God, inherit 
life and love. 
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FEMALE KINDN'ESS. 

Snmijmous. 

S tlie quiet streamlet that runs along tlic valley, 
nourislies a luxuriant vegetation, causing flowers 
to bloom and birds to sing along its banks, so do a 
kind look and bappy countenance spread peace and 
joy around. 

Kindness is an ennobling sentiment. It sits upon 
the heart as dew upon the flower. It is as a morning 
prayer — ^an evening hymn — a dream of heaven. We 
look upon litis sentiment in a child as we look upon 
an orchard resplendent with early blossoms ; nor do 
the happy songs and rich odprs of the one steal more 
gratefully over our senses, than do the hopes and 
promises of the other. In the day-dawn of life, joy 
sparkles in the young soul like dew-drops of the 
morning. The earth is then belted with the rainbow 
of promise, and all things are clothed in the bright 
and illusive colors of a young and luxuriant imagina- 
tion. It is refreshing at such a time, to watch the 
buddings of a generous spirit, and we long to behold 
the maturity of such a flower : 
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" Fresh roses drip with sweetness there. 
And May-day smiles around." 

Kindness is the ornament of man — ^it is the chief 
glory of woman — it is, indeed, woman's true pre- 
rogative — her sceptre and her crown. It is the sword 
with which she conquers, and the charm with which 
she captivates. What a bright halo of honor does 
history throw around woman in her recorded deeds 
of kindness ! In the early history of Virginia, how, 
like a fountain in a wilderness, is the story of Poca- 
hontas saving the life of Captain Smith ! In reading 
the travels of Park and Ledyard, how grateful to 
listen to the high tribute they pay to the gentle good- 
ness and tender sympathy of woman, whether in 
savage or civilized life. If history tell of her having 
been in the rude camp, or on the gory battle-field, her 
mission there has chiefly been to bind up the gashed 
bosom, or staunch the bleeding wound, to alleviate the 
suffering or quench the tMrst of the dying soldier. 

But it was left to the Christian religion to give the 
beatitude to woman's character. The highest tribute 
to her sympathy and love, as well as the brightest 
examples of her overflowing goodness of heart, are 
found on the sacred pages. She washed the feet of 
the Eedeemer with her tears, and wiped them with 
her hair ; she was the last to linger around his cross 
when he was crucified, and the first at his tomb after 
be arose from the dead', ^^^^ \!jx^ dft«^Q«t monmer 
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FEMALE KINDN'ESS. 

Siumjmous. 

^S the quiet streamlet that runs along the valley, 
nourishes a luxuriant vegetation, causing flowers 
to bloom and birds to sing along its banks, so do a 
kind look and happy countenance spread peace and 
joy around. 

Kindness is an ennobling sentiment. It sits upon 
the heart as dew upon the flower. It is as a morning 
prayer — ^an evening hymn — a dream of heaven. We 
look upon lids sentiment in a child as we look upon 
an orchard resplendent with early blossoms ; nor do 
the happy songs and rich odors of the one steal more 
gratefully over our senses, than do the hopes and 
promises of the other. In the day-dawn of life, joy 
sparkles in the young soul like dew-drops of the 
morning. The earth is then belted with the rainbow 
of promise, and all things are clothed in the bright 
and illusive colors of a young and luxuriant imagina- 
tion. It is refreshing at such a time^ to ^^l^\s. ^K^ 
buddings of a generous spirit, axA n^^ ^cycL^XR^^^^'Si^ 
the maturity of such a flowex •. 
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THE VIOLET GIRL- 

^tlKN Fancy will continually rehearse 
Some painful scene once present to the eye, 
Tis well to mould it into gentle verse, 
That it may lighter on the spirit lie. 

Home, yestem eve, I wearily return'd, 

Though bright my morning mood and short my way, 
But sad experience, in one moment eam'd. 

Can crush the heaped enjojTnents of the day : 

Passing the comer of a populous street, 
I mark'd a gu*l whose wont it was to stand, 

"With pallid cheek, torn gown, and naked feet, 
And bunches of fresh Yiolets in each hand. 

There her small commerce in the chill March weathei 
She plied with accents miserably mild, 

It was a frightful thought to set together 
Those blooming \Aos»^otqs ^\A \kv2>.\, fe^^ng^ child,-— 
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Those luxuries and largess of the earth, 
Beauty and pleasure to the sense of man, 

And this poor sorry weed cast loosely forth 
On Life's wild waste, to struggle as it can I 

To me^ that odorous purple ministers 

Hope-bearing memories and inspiring glee, 

"While meanest images alone are hers, — 
The sordid wants of base humanity. 

Think, after all this lapse of hungry hours. 
In the disfurnish'd chamber of dim cold. 

How she must loathe the very smiling flowers, 
That on the squalid table lie unsold I 

Rest on your woodland banks, and wither therej 
Sweet preluders of Spring ! far better so. 

Than live misused to fill the grasp of care. 
And serve the piteous purposes of woe. 

Ye are no longer Nature's gracious gift. 
Yourselves so much and harbingers of more, 

But a most bitter irony, to lift 
The veil that hides our vilest mortal sore. 
22 
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EPILOGUE TO DEVOTIONAL. 



||EVOTIOX, — the communion of an upper-seeking 
soul with its Creator, — is the purest and most 
solemn as well as the most elevating act which can 
engage tlie human heart. More than anything else, 
within tlie range 'Of finite effort, it brings the spirit 
into direct relationship with God, and, by its reverent 
homage and suppliant intercession, it acknowledges 
him omnipotent in power, and of infinite paternal 
goodness, hearkening anxiously unto the voice of his 
children, and placing under each the arms of his 
loving kindness and tender mercies. It rests upon 
the sublime assurance, — " Behold, I stand at the door, 
and knock : If any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I wiU come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me." It imparts a glowing dignity and 
loveliness to the whole being, and is the sure guaranty 
of a life of bliss, beauty and goodness, through all tlie 
revolving cycles of eternity. It is the moral atmo- 
sphere which we were born to breathe : it is true, 
vital life, in the present world and that which lies 
beyond, making the soul what it was ordained to and 
siould be, a ^Yel\-sl^rlIvg o^ ^yc^xsloxil^ felicity. 
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True devotion is a field for the exercise :f tlio 
noblest capacities of the intellect ; the purer, more 
earnest and intelligent its communion, the higher and 
truer and more expansive are its conceptions of the 
divine, the nearer are its relations to Deity, and the 
brighter is the circumfusion of heavenly radiance that 
beautifies the soul. 

We cannot worship God aright, — we can have no 
appreciating sense of the scope and benefits of worship 
at all, nor ever get familiar access to the throne of 
love, until we have schooled and cultivated our moral 
Bensibilities, and weaned them from the grovelling 
influences which would subjugate them to vice and 
error. To accomplish this, the intellectual faculties 
must be brought into requisition, for we are com- 
manded to love, serve and worship God, with all our 
heart, soul, strength and mind. 

Ignorance may be, and often is, absorbedly devout ; 
but there is danger that it worship the outward form 
rather than the inward, spiritual essence, — that it 
worship a god of human creation, made after the 
pattern of human weakness and folly. In the bleak 
lands of heathen darkness, every tribe and nation 
has its go(l, fashioned by some graver or artisan, 
according to the prevailing ideas of the august, or the 
terrible, and is invested with super-terrestrial majesty, 
according to the ideas which, in each case, are deeme»i 
to represent that kind of supremacy. ^^^\i\\i'OsNSi^» 



days of religious light and intelligence, and in this 
land of Christian progress, sects rise up, assuming to 
be members of the glorious body of Chi-ist, but which 
are tlie idolatrous offspring of some over-zealous 
enthusiast, some self-anointed seolist; some aspirant 
for wealtli, power and fame; or some distempered 
propagandist, who wildly believes himself to be the 
sole repositoiy and dispenser of God's truth. Here is 
afforded sad illustration of the neglect of that nice 
moral and spiritual culture, — that harmonious inter- 
balancing of the religious and the intellectual, — which 
gives completeness to the interior life and beauty to 
all its external manifestations. 

And when we reflect that, almost without excep- 
tion, every founder of a sect, — ^however extravagant 
and visionary his peculiar notions, — confidently 
appeals in its support and praise, to the sacred page 
of inspiration, we have reason to be wary of mere 
human judgment, especially when its conclusions are 
in oj)position to those intrinsically Christian views 
which have the sanction of the wisest and truest of 
mankind, and in obedience to which they lived a 
blessing to their race, and died in the peaceful 
triumph of that hope "which entereth within the 
veil." 

The most absurd and cruel religionist may be pro- 
foundly devout, even as is the idolatress who gives the 
child pressing warm to lieiT "bo^om, or her own life 
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even, a sacrifice to imaginary deity! But is this 
devotion, or the spirit which prompts it, acceptable 
to the true God? Can any devotion be accepted by 
liim, even though offered in his gi'eat name, and 
sealed by costly oblations, which is not characterized 
by that all-pervading spirit of love, hope, tenderness 
imd humility, which flow out from a soul renewed by 
the baptism of his grace ? 

It becomes, then, a matter of earnest importance, 
tliat we have right apprehensions of the divine 
character. One wiser than the angels has said: 
" And this is life eternal, that they might kuow thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent." We must, therefore, know the Lord, before 
we can " worship him in spirit and in truth, for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him." The same 
divine teacher declares that "No man knoweth the 
Father, but the Son, and him to whom the Son wiU 
reveal him." To the volume of inspiration, therefore, 
— ^to the sacred heights whence were uttered the sub- 
lime words of God and Immanuel, of prophets and 
apostles, — to Sinai and Horeb, Zion and Lebanon, 
Calvary and the Mount of Olives, must we go, if wo 
would trace out the character of God, and learn hia 
will concerning us. Human handicraft has wrought 
many gods ; for man, in all ages of the world, has 
felt the need of a superior and protecting power ; but 
of each one of these, the artificex xxn^X^j^^vj^^! 



did Aaron of liis idol, " there came out this cdlfP 
Other than Jeliovah, all is as the chaff and stubble 
that are consumed in the furnace : 

" There is no God beside. 
Being above aU things ! Mighty One I" 

Human reason, blinded by error, frenzied by passion, 
weakened and depraved by sin, can never, without 
the light of Revelation, clearly and profitably discern 
the character of God. ]^evertheless, every intelligent 
soul .knows that there is a Supreme Being to whom it 
is accountable ; the Christian knows who and what 
that being is. Every heart bows in adoration to some 
enshrined divinity in the heaven above or in the earth 
beneath, — some object, substantive or intangible, pre- 
cedent in power and will. The Christian woi-ships 
God. ]^or can he understand how any rational 
creature can enjoy or even endure life, without a 
living faith in the omnipotence, omnipresence, father 
hood and benignity of God, — without a self-experience 
of his sustaining power and love. We can truly 
enjoy the blessings of this life, only when we see and 
acknowledge, with every good gift, the hand of the 
Giver. We can 6idure affliction and bereavement, 
only as we recognize the same beneficent hand, and 
feel that all things are accomplished by unerring 
wisdom and goodness. Blessed, here on earth and 
ioY ever in heaven, are all those who so confide in 



God, that; under all his dispensations, they are able 
to say, "Thy will be done." And throughout the 
reverberating portals of heaven, methinks I hear the 
responsive acclaim, welling up in jubilistic unison, 
" Thy will be done !" 

Devotion, in all ages of the wo--d's history, and 
among all nations, has expressed itself in poetry, as 
if that were its natural language. Hymns to the 
gods are the relics of the most ancient heathen wor- 
ship, and, in their holy books, we find the worship 
of heroes, prophets, kings and deities, accorded in 
glowing and apprecatory lines. It is the poetry of a 
people, that long outlives their civil existence ; for, 
finding, as it does, an echo in every susceptible heart, 
it is vibrated through all tlie thords which link the 
present and the future with the past. 

Though the department which I now close with 
these few excursive thoughts, is distinctively called 
" devotional," I make no exclusive application of that 
term to the poetry, nor yet to the prose comprised in 
it, because devotion is poetry, and all poetry is devo- 
tional. Yerse and rhyme may belong to wit, satire, 
senselessness, and their concomitants, but poetry must 
be claimed as that in which devotion and goodness 
intone their sublime harmonies, flowing out towards 
some object which the soul adores; — or perhaps I 
should rather say, which is reverenced by the intel- 
lectual passions. Love is the natural woraKv^ <^i ^^ 
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heart's affections, and its natural expression is poetry, 
addressed to the object to wldcli it would sweetly 
minister, or with which it would be in sacred fellow- 
ship. Devotion, also, is the spontaneous, delighted 
exercising of a heaven-attempered spirit, breathing 
its aspirations for some faint semblance of the Divine, 
and pouring out its accents of contrition, gratitude, 
love, liope and submission, to tlie Father of spirits. 

RosAUE Bell. 
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PROLOGUE TO DOMESTIC. 



THE little child dt play, upon tlie hill, 
Or gathering pebbles in the running brook, 
Or sea shells, on the shore, when winds are still, 

Or wild flowers in the craggy mountain's nook ; 
Or listening to the song birds in the grove. 

Or watching where the dainty squirrels come ; 
Where'er with lightsome foot the child may rove, 
The little heart still chiefly loves its home ! 

And when the joyful maiden goeth forth 

For ever, from the severed household band, 
Eelying, fondly, on the love and worth 

Of him who proudly holds her wedded hand, — 
Life seems all sunshine, fountains, birds and flowers ; 

But, when pale sickness, or esti-angement come, 
Or want and toil exhaust her youthful powers. 

Each heart-throb is an anguished cry, for homb ! 

Ambition lures the strong man, till he deems 

The tender ties of home puerile toys. 
And longs to realize his golden dreams, — 

To grasp, with eager hands, wea\\b?^\)QiOs?^\si^Vi^^\ 
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And thus he tears from off his manly breast 

The twiniug tendrils of domestic love, 
And, with his heart-bound sympathies suppressed. 

Goes forth to distant lands,- to seek for gold; 

He follows after Fortune, as the hound 

Pursues his quarry ; he ne'er looks back, 
Tliough roses bloom and birds sing all around, — 

No charm can lure him from the Quixote track. 
When lie hath gathered riches, — when the crown 

Of gilded fortune rests upon his brow, — 
When echo babbles of liis high renown. 

And envy must perforce, his worth allow ; — 

Then, from the eminence on which he stands, 

Way-worn, and weary of his shining toys, 
IIq looks away, o'er intervening lands. 

And sees, in Memory, all his dearest joys. 
Oh ! passing lovely, by her dewy light, 

The cottage and umbrageous trees appear — 
Tlie violets, eglantine, and lilies white — 

The curling smoke, and streamlets cool and clear, — 

ITie gi'een-spread valley, and the oak-crowned hill, — 
Tlie fields that gave scant harvest for great toil — 

Tlio water-coui-se that turned the creaking mill — 
'The church — tlic sel\ooUvouse^ with its gay turmoil; 
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Viewed in the long perspective of the Past, 
How beautiful these home scenes do appear ! 

In bas-relief each harsher feature cast, 

And, in the fore-ground, love-light, pure and dear; 

How doth his yearning spirit stretch its hands 

T'embrace the dear ones waiting there, — 
Each cherished form in perfect beauty stands, 

(For loved and loving ones are always fair). 
Hew gladly now, he'd part with wealth and fame, 

To be a boy, in boyhood's home once more, — 
And listen to his own familiar name, 

Breathed in the tone that was so sweet of yore. 

Home ! there's sacred music in the word : 

It is the heart's first altar, and its last ; 
Life's latest whisper, by fond memory stirred, 

Murmurs the home names long by dust o'ercast. 
O' Love, that buildest households! sent of heaven,— 

All beautiful, all luminous thou ait ; 
God's earliest btessing to this frail caiih given, 

Ai-t thou, — the flame that lightetL every heart. 

EocuwjF Bell. 
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FIT^IAL LOYALTY. 

iLouijra CT. QTuftill. 

I. 

«t| CANNOT go with you, to-night:" said Mr. 
j| Ivermore. 

" Not go with us to Mrs. Fredlin's concert, father ?♦ 
exclaimed liis daughter Lydia, as she entered the 
parlor, in full dress, with mantle and furs hanging 
over her arm ; " we expect to be delighted with the 
performance of Signor EL, on the violin." 

Mr. Ivermore was seated in a large arm-chair, with 
his head thrown back, and his eyes fixed on the ceiling. 
Lydia glided across the room, placed her hand on his 
high, pale forehead, and smoothed away the locks 
from the temples, where Time had abeady laid his 
fingers. 

" I hope you are not ill, father," said she in a gen- 
tle and tender voice, which gushed from the full 
fountain of filial affection. 

" I am not we\V wa^ \5ti^ q,u^\^^^ \ ^asid the hanb 
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bass of tlie manly voice was not in unison with tlie 
sweet tones wliicli still lingered on "the charmed 
air." The voice, — the voice, — ^that wonderful instru- 
ment for revealing the immortal secrets of the soul 1 
Lydia quickly threw aside the wrappings which had 
hung on her arm, saying; "Please, father, let me 
stay at home with you. Mamma can chaperon 
Edith." 

At that moment, Mrs. Ivermore and her younger 
daughter entered, ready to step into the carriage. 

" Make haste, Lydia, don your mantle ; Mr. Iver- 
more, we are ready." 

" I am not going ;" said he. 

" And I stay with father." 

" You, Lydia ? Just like you ; but we are late , 
Edith come ; I think these good people at home will 
have a dull time ; au revoir?'^ 

And they were off. 

Mr. Ivermore was a distinguished lawyer, grave 
and saturnine, yet polished and bland in society,— 
at home, silent, reserved and cold. 

Lydia drew a low ottoman beside her father's chair, 
and, seating herself, took one of his delicate, thin 
hands caressingly in her own, and looked anxiously 
and reverently in his intellectual face. 

There came no response, either by woii or look. 

" Do you feel well enough to listen to the piano, 
fether?" 

16 






« Yes." 

Lydia placed herself at the piano witr a subdued 
sigh. 

" Wliat shall I play V] 

" Anything you please." 

" Have you no choice ?" 

"No." 

Lydia played one piece after another from Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, and other composers whom she knew 
^ to be favorites with her fatlier. She pauses at the 
end of each, but Mr. Ivermore made no remarks. At 
length she said, " I am afraid I weary you, father, 
with my poor attempts to please you." 

No reply : she went to him, and behold he was 
fast asleep. Gently she again placed herself beside 
him, and leaning on the arm of his chair she looked 
in the mouldering gi-ate, and thought, — ^thought, — ■ 
thought. A chord was struck that night which 
vibrated harshly. In the alembic of the gentlest of 
hearts, was distilled, by a moral alchemy, one bitter, 
bitter drop. 

Lydia shuddered, and endeavored to destroy the 
keen sense of it, by calling up sweet memories from 
the past, but it would not away. She was one of 
those glad hearts who, "Wordsworth ir his " Ode to 
Duty" says, are 

*' Without reproach or blot ; 
Who do thy'viOTk ^isid know it not \ 
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Who in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth." 

From childhood, up to the present ripe maiden- 
hood, Lydia had been self-sacrificing, — unconsciously 
self-sacrificing, and unwavering in filial fidelity. 

Now came the "misgiving" — a sudden revealing 
that her father never praised her. She had made a 
costly sacrifice to him that evening, and he received 
it as coldly as the Jupiter of Phidias would have 
received a holocaust. "What was it ? Only a private 
concert. Doubtless, it seemed to him a mere trifle ; 
but so it was not to her. Never before had she 
arranged her toilette with such care. The silken folds 
of her rich dress were as purely white as the scattered 
leaves of the camelia, which now fell upon them, 
from her dark hair. 

Domestic and feminine in her tastes and habits, 
Lydia seldom sought the senseless excifements of 
fashionable society, but this was a private concert, 
where her exquisite taste for music would have been 
gratified. But that was not all. 

And there was her father in a profound sleep, and 
she was alone, dwelling on all she might have seen, 
and heard, and felt. 

Another revelation had been made to her, fiom 
which she recoiled almost as shudderingly as from 
the " misgiving" with regard to her faiihet. 
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Tims, on tlie rack of agonizing thcnght, she remained 
for tliree mortal hours. Then, her sonl, softened and 
eubdned, poured forth an earnest prayer for pardon 
and for strength to resist murmuring and discontent. 

Her loyalty to her earthly parent revived, as the 
precious incense ascended up before her Heavenly 
Father, from " the golden censer" of the angel who 
offers " the prayers of all saints." 

It was past one o'clock when Mrs. Ivermore and 
Edith returned. 

" We have had a charming evening," was the first 
.salutation from the former. 

"Delightful!" responded Edith. 

" How have you entertained yoiir father, Lydia?" 

" I hope his di-eams have been pleasant ; he has slept 
the whole evening." 

" Just like him," muttered Mrs. Ivermore as she left 
the room. 

Edith whispered to Lydia, "Alfred Germain was 
there, and was "oery attentive to me the whole even- 
ing." 

Did he inquire for me ? The question rose sponta- 
neously, but Lydia did not give it utterance. 

" Have you had a good nap, papa ?" asked Edith, 
as her father suddenly aroused liimeelf. 

" A short one." 

" Good night." 

" Good night." 
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The next morning Mr. Ivermore came down to a 
Jate breakfast. Mrs. Ivermore and Edith were gone 
to an auction, and only Lydia was with him. 

He made no allusion to the previous evening, took 
his toast and coffee in silence, and seemed absorbed in 
anxious thought. 

The two younger children, Eose and Willie, rushed 
in — " Oh father !" cried Willie, " see our new geo- 
graphies ! Sister Lydia gave them to us because we 
have learned the old ones, all by heart. Isn't she 
kind ? Isn't she good ? 

What father could resist such an appeal from a 
bright, noble boy ? Mr. Ivermore inquired : 

" Who teaches you, boy ?" 

" Sister Lydia always teaches Rose and me ; didn't 
you know that ?" 

Mr. Ivermore might, or might not, have known 
that these children never had had any teacher but 
sister Lydia ; at all events, he ignored it now. 

" Well, well ; don't trouble me ; run away to the 
nursery." 

Lydia rose from the table, followed the children to 

the hall, closed the door, and, kissing them, said : " Be 

very quiet in the nursery and study your lessons, I 
23 
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fear father is not well tliis morning. I will come to 
you as soon as he can spare me." 

Instead of going, as usual, to his office, Mr. Ivennore 
drew his favorite arm-chair before the fire, and sat 
there as cold and as inaccessible as the sununit of 
Mont Blanc. 

Lydia always attended to the breakfast equipage. 
As her hands were thus employed, she was endeavor- 
ing to conquer the rebellious throbbing of an aching 
heart, by repeating the following stanzas : 

*' Quiet, Lord, my froward heart, 
Make me teachable and mild. 
Upright, simple, free from art, 
Make me as a weaned child ; 
From distrust and envy free. 
Pleased with all that pleases Thee. 

" What thou shalt to-day provide 
Let me as a child receive ; 
What to-morrow may betide, 
Calmly to thy wisdom leave. 
'Tis enough that Thou wilt care ; 
Why should I the burden bear ? ^ 

* As a little child relies 

On a care beyond its own, — 
Knows he's neither strong nor wise — 
Fears lo stir a step alone — 
Let me thus with Thee abide 
As my Father, Guard and Guide T* 
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'' Lydia, go to my room, and on the sofa-table you 
will see a file of papers tied with a red tape ; bring 
them to me," said Mr. Ivermore. 

Lydia instantly obeyed an order more perempt>jrily 
given than it would have been to a servant. When 
she returned, he said, " Now get your writing-mate- 
rials ; I want you to copy this paper." 

Five and twenty pages of the prosiest of law-litera- 
ture, in which " saids " and " aforesaids " were plenty 
as blackberries. 

After about an hour, the two childi'en timidly 
peeped in at the door, and said, in a lovd whisper, 
" Sister, we've got our lessons perfectly ; please come 
and hear us say them." 

" Go away, naughty children — go away ! don't dis- 
turb me again," — cried Mr. Ivermore, in a harsh tone. 

The tears which soon after fell from Lydia's eyes, 
upon the paper before her, were surely not forced 
from her by the pathos of the subject-matter she 
was transferring. 

Another. hour had scarcely gone by, when Edith 
entered ; running to Lydia she whispered in her ear, 
" Alfred Germain is in the parlor." 

" Don't interrupt Lydia," exclaimed Mr. Ivermore, 
passionately. 

Edith was glad to escape. 

The hand which held the pen trembled violently, 
yet it kept on mechanically. 
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"Have you neaiiy done?" inquired Mr. Ivermore, 
impatiently, " You are very slow." 

" Am I ? 1 wish I could write very rapidly." 

Did not that dove-like manner and gentle voice ex- 
orcise the stem and dark spirit which was brooding 
over the soul of the exacting father ? 

Alas ! no ; his only reply was : 

" You can write faster if you try. Your mind is 
evidently wandering. Concentrate it on what is be- 
fore you, and you will soon complete a task which is 
rendered irksome by your own impatience." 

In what magical mirror did he see this reflection of 
his own impatience, and mistake it for that of another? 
Strange, but not uncommon mistake ! 

" How outrageously angry you are .^" said a man in 
a fierce passion to the cool and collected friend, who 
who was listening to him without uttering a word. 
" How outrageously angry !" 

Another interruption ; Mrs. Ivermore : 

"Lydia, run and put on your riding-dress. Mr. 
Germain has gone to order horses for yoij and Edith 
to take a ride with him. I told him you would go." 

The pen dropped from Lydia's hand. 

" You are quite mistaken, Mrs. Ivermore. Lydia 
must finish copying that paper. To prevent farther 
interruption I shall take the liberty to lock the door.' 

So saying, Mr. Ivermore threw the door wide open, 
and motioned for Mra. Ivermore to pass out. As she 
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*^ Lydia, go to my room, and on the sofa-table you 
will see a file of papers tied with a red tape ; bring 
them to me," said Mr. Ivermore. 

Lydia instantly obeyed an order more perempt>jrily 
given than it would have been to a servant. When 
she returned, he said, " Now get your writing-mate- 
rials ; I want you to copy this paper." 

Five and twenty pages of the prosiest of law-litera- 
ture, in which " saids " and " aforesaids " were plenty 
as blackberries. 

After about an hour, the two children timidly 
peeped in at the door, and said, in a loud whisper, 
" Sister, we've got our lessons perfectly ; please come 
and hear us say them." 

" Go away, naughty children — go away I don't dis- 
turb me again," — cried Mr. Ivermore, in a harsh tone. 

The tears which soon after fell from Lydia's eyes, 
upon the paper before her, were surely not forced 
from her by the pathos of the subject-matter she 
was transferring. 

Another -hour had scarcely gone by, when Edith 
entered ; running to Lydia she whispered in her ear, 
" Alfred Germain is in the parlor." 

" Don't interrupt Lydia," exclaimed Mr. Ivermore, 
passionately. 

Edith was glad to escape. 

The hand which held the peii trerri\Afe^ ^O^^^^'^ 
yet it kept on mechanically. 
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tiling. This has been to lue an excessively tedlons 
day." 

" I am sorry, father ; I am imfortunate in being 
slow by nature." 

" Unfortunate ! you are to blame. Many persons 
thus excuse or palliate their faults, by throwing them 
on Dame Nature." 

Lydia went to her room to dress for dinner. Edith 
came to her, glowing with pleasure and the healthful 
exercise of a ride on horseback. 

" Oh, Lydia ! How much you have lost I Alfred 
G-ermain was somewhat 'pensive, but charming. I 
wonder he did not express regret because you did 
not go. Mamma made no apology for you." 

This was " the most unkindest cut of all," yet Lydia 
did not betray the keen anguish of the inflicted wound. 

Duty, to her, had suddenly become a " stern law- 
giver;" and though she might have exclaimed, 

" Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in tl: y footing treads," 

yet she must have acknowledged that beneath the 
flowers there were very sharp thorns. 
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The next day, Mr. Ivermore was too ill to leave his 
room. His physician pronounced his disease inflam- 
mation of the lungs, and expressed mnch anxiety. 
From day to day, the fell destroyer advanced. Lydia 
was ever at his bedside, — ^his "ministering angel," 
cheering long hours of anguish, not only to the suf- 
fering body, but to the struggling spirit, which was 
soon to be freed from earthly thraldom. 

" Lydia, my love," said the dying father, " I am 
rapidly hastening to the grave. Doctor thinks I have 
but a few hours to live. We are alone. Whilst I 
have full possession of reason, I wish to see Alfred 
Germain. Send for him immediately." 

Securing the moments that elapsed before Mr. Ger- 
main's arrival, Mr. Ivermore lay quiet, with his eyes 
earnestly fixed on the face of his daughter. 

" Mr. Germain," said he, as that gentleman entered, 
*'I have much to say to you, but must be brief" 

Mr. Gei-main stood by Lydia at the bedside. 

" When, some months since, you asked permission 
to address my dear Lydia, I refused, and demanded a 
promise that you would wait two years longer, before 
you avowed your attachment to her. It was unmiti- 
gated selfishness which induced this request. I could 
not spare her invaluable services. I ask -jc^xxt %5^- 
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giveness and hers. Give inc your hand, Lydia, in 
token of forgiveness." 

She shuddered as she felt the weak pressure of the 
hand already clammy and cold with the dampness of 
death. 

"It is no time for ceremony ; my dear child, do you 
love Alfred Germain ?" 

Lydia trembled and grew pale. 

"I know you do; the avowal is needless. Mr. 
Germain, let mo atone in part for the past." 

lie ])laced the liand of liis daughter in that of her 
lover. 

" The most noble and amiable of daughtei*s will be 
to you a true and devoted wife. . One of the severest 
pangs I now endure is the remembrance of my harsh 
unkindness. I never praised lier, although she was 
a beautiful example of filial love and loyalty. God 
bless you both." 

These were his dying words. 
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ADVICE TO A LADY. 

iLoxts BLjttletoTt. 

pHAT is your sex's earliest, latest care, 
Your heart's supreme ambition? — ^To be lair* 
For this the toilet every thought employs. 
Hence all the toils of dress, and all the joys : 
For this, hands, lips, and eyes, are put- to school, 
And each instructed feature has its rule : 
And yet how few have learnt, when this is given, 
Not to disgrace the partial boon of Heaven ! 
How few with all tlieir pride of form can move I 
How few are lovely, that are made for love I 
Do you, my fair, endeavor to possess 
An elegance of mind, as well as dress ; 
Be that yout ornament, and knjDw to please 
By graceful Nature's unaffected ease. 
Nor make to dangerous wit a vain pretence, 
But wisely rest content with modest sense ; 
For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 
Too strong for feeble woman to sustain : 
Of those who claim it more than half have none ; 
And half of those who have it ai^i wxv^av^^^. 
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INFLUKNCE OF MARRIAGK. 

ABIT and long life together are more necessary to 
happiness, and even to love, than is generally 
imagined. No one is happy with the object of his 
attachment, until he has passed many days, and, 
above all, many days of misfortune with her. The 
married pair must know each other to the bottom of 
their souls — the mysterious veil which covered the 
two spouses in the primitive church, must be raised 
in its inmost folds, how closely soever it may be kept 
drawn to the rest of the world. What ! on account 
of a fit of caprice, or burst of passion, am I to be ex- 
posed to the fear of losing my wife and my children, 
and to reuounce the hope of passing my declining 
days with them ? Let no one imagine that fear will 
make me become a better husband. No ; we do not 
attach ourselves to a possession^ of which we are not 
secure; we do not love property which we are in 
danger of losing. 
The soul of a maix, a^ \^<i\\ ^ \m ^ody^ is incom- 
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plete without his wife; he has strength, she has 
beauty ; he combats the enemy and labors in the 
field, but he understands nothing of domestic life ; £is 
companion is waiting to prepare his repast and sweeten 
his existence. He has crosses, and the partner of his 
couch is there to soften them ; his days may be sad 
and troubled, but in the chaste arms of his wife he 
finds comfort and repose. Without woman, man 
would be rude, gross, solitary. Woman spreads 
aroimd him the flowers of existence, as the creepera 
of the forests, which decorate the trunks of sturdy 
oaks with their perfumed garlands. Finally, the 
Christian pair live and die united ; together they rear 
the fruits of their union ; in the dust they lie side by 
side ; and they are reunited beyond the linits of the 
tomb. 
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WINTER EVENING SONG- 

JFrom lf)t iButtfi. 

THE storm-winds blow both sharp and sere 
The cold is bitter rude ; 
Thank Heaven, with blazing coals and wood. 

We sit in comfort here I 
The trees as whitest down are white, 

The rivers hard as lead. 
Sweet mistress I why this blank to-night? 
There's punch so warm, and wine so bright, 
And sheltering roof and bread. 

And if a friend should pass this way, 

We give him flesh and fish ; 
And sometimes game adorns the dish — 

It chances as it may. 
And every birthday-festival, 

Some extra tarts appe^, 
An extra glass of wine for all, — 
While to the child, or great or small, 

We drink t\ie\ia;^^^ ^<i^\. 
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Poor beggars, all the city through 

That wander I — ^pity knows 
That if it rains, or hails, or snows, 

No difference 'tis to you. 
Your children's birthdays come, — ^no throng 

Of friends approach your door ; 
'Tis a long suffering, sad as long : 
No fire to warm, — to cheer, no song, — 

No presents for the poor. - 

And should not we far better be, 

We far more blest than they 'i 
Our winter hearth is bright and gay, 

Our wine cups full and free ; 
And we were wrought in finer mould, 

And made of purer clay : 
God's holy eyes, that all behold, 
Chose for our garments gems and gold,— 

And made them rags display. 

I ? better I ? O, would ^twere so ! 

I am perplexed in sooth ; 
I wish, I wish you'd speak the truth ; 

You do not speak it, — ^no ! 
Who knows — ^I know not — ^but that vest 

That's pierced and patched all through, 
May wrap a very nonest breast. 
Of evil purged, by good possessed, 

Generous, and just, and true? 
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And can it be'^ Indeed it can, 

That I so favored stand ; 
And he, tlie offspring of God's liand^ 

A poor deserted man. 
And then I sit to muse ; I sit 

The riddle to unravel ; 
I strain my thoughts, I tax my wit ; 
The less my thoughts can compass it, 
The more they toil and travel. 

And thus, and thus alone, I see, 

"When poring o'er and o'er, 
That I can give unto the poor, 

But not the poor to me ; 
That, having more than I require, 

Thg,t more I'm bound to spread. ' 
Give from my heart a spark of fire, 
Drops from my cup, and feed desire 

With morsels of my bread. 

And thus I found, that, scattering round 

Blessings in mortal track. 
The riddle ceased my brain to rack. 

And my torn heart grew sound. 
The storm-winds blow both sharp and sere, 

The cold is bitter rude ; 
Come, beggar, come, om- garments bear, 
A portion of our dwelling share, 

A morsel of o^vi food. 
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List, boys and girls ! the hour is late, 

There's some one at the door ; 
Run, little ones ! the man is poor ; 

Who first unlocks the gate ? 
What do I hear ? Eun fast, run fast 1 

What do I hear so sad ? 
Tis a poor mother in the blast, 
Trembling, — ^I heard her as she passed,— 

And weeping o'er her lad. 

I thank thee. Source 'of every bliss. 

For every bliss I know ; 
I thank thee, thou didst train me so 

To learn thy way in this; 
That wishing good, and doing good, 

Is laboring. Lord, with thee ; 
That charity is gratitude ; 
And Piety, best understood, 

A sweet Humanity. 
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FEMALE DRESS. 

(C^barlw Butlir. 

9T is a frequent and just remarlv, that objects in their 
il own nature innocent, and entitled to notice, may 
"become the sources of disadvantage and guilt ; when, 
by being raised from the rank of trifles to ideal im- 
portance, tliey occupy a share of attention which they 
do not deserve ; and when they are pui^ued with an 
immoderate ardor, which at once indisposes the mind 
to occupations of higher concern, and clouds it with 
malignant emotions. 

There are lew subjects, by a reference to which it 
is more easy to illustrate this observation, — ^there are 
none to which it is more evidently necessary to apply 
it, than fasliions in attire, in equipage, in furniture, in 
the embellishments of the table, and in other similar 
circumstances. Thus, if, in addition to that reason- 
able degree of regard to propriety of attire which in- 
sures the strictest neatness, and a modest conformity, 
in unobjectionable points, to the authority of custom, 
a young woman permits her thoughts to be frequently 
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engaged by the subject of exterior ornaments, occu- 
pations of moment will be proportionably neglected. 

From the complacency natural to all human beings, 
when employed in contemplating objects by means of 
which the flattering hope of shining is presented to 
them, she will be in the most imminent danger of 
contracting a distate to serious reflection, and of being 
at length absorbed in the delusions of vanity and self- 
love. It is undoubtedly a matter of indifference, 
whether a lady's ribbons be green or blue ; whether 
her head be decorated with flowers or with feathers ; 
whether her gown be composed of muslin or of silk. 
But it is no matter of indifference, whether the time 
which she devotes to the determination of one of these 
points, is to be reckoned by hours or by minutes ; nor 
whether, on discovering the elevation of her bonnet 
to be an inch higher or lower, and its tint a shade 
lighter or darker, than the model which prevails 
among her acquaintance, she is overwhelmed witl) 
consternation and disappointment, or beai^ the cala- 
mity with the apathy of a stoic. 
24 
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ON VISITING THE 
PLACE OF MY CHILDHOOO. 

NCE more, once more, as when a child, 

I sit me all alone, 
And from the casement leaning out 

I hear the undertone 
Of the great ocean, miles away, — 
It seems an echo of my own heart's play. 

The woods are swaying to and fro, 
% In solemn measured dance ; 
And one light birch upon the rock, 

As in extatic trance, 
In silver wavelets ripples low, 
Now robed in green — ^now white as snow. 

The pearly moon above the trees 

Enfolds the old moon still, 
As when in maidenhood I marked 

Her patli a\oTig,\k<b\ii^\ 
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And now, as tlien, the cool niglit air 
Plays in the meshes of my hair. 

1 see the vine around the porch, 
"Where, all the summer day, 

The butterfly and nestling bird 
Winged on their joyous way ; 

My spirit answers with a tear, 

To its low rustle on my ear. 

It seems my mother's voice should come 

From out the open door, 
Singing a snatch of ballad song 

So often heard of yore ; 
And my fair sister's wondering eyes, 
Look up with their sweet, sad surprise. 

And ask — "Why sit'st thou all alone? 

Come down and run with me :'' 
And then I see her twinkling feet 

Along the shadowy lea. 
And see her long hair floating back, — 
A golden light along the track. 

And she, whose brief and early doom 
Was like those sunrise flowers 

That bloom all radiant with themoYiv, 
But, ere the noon-tide lxo\ir^^ 
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Fold up tlioir inantle3 from the sun — 
Pale-shrouded, ere the day is done. 

She was our Morning Glory — she 

So beautiful and bright, 
Draped, domed in loveliness, who died 

Oppressed with too much light 
Alone, alone I bend my ear ; — 
Dear looks and voices, ye are here 1 

I see ye — ^hear ye — ^blessed one ! 

We are not severed now ; 
I feel the pressure of your hands, 

Your breath upon my brow. 
Ye do uphold the weary head, 
And ye do guide the faltering tread. 

I ask my heart — ^I ply it well — 
" Tlie same as then, art thou ? 

Is there no black nor bitter spot 
Upon thy tablet now ? 

Dost thou bring back thy Child-heart here f 

Then wherefore on thy cheek the tear?" 

" The tear, to-night, is the same tear 

I wept in years gone by ; 
Had I my Child-heart ceased to bear, 

My clieeks, \,o-iaA^\\-^N?ct^ ^, 
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I marvel not that in my eyes 
The early fomitain should arise : 

For all my dim and weary years 
An out-worn garment seems— 

I have but been a sleeping Child, 
Oppressed by fevered dreams : 

And now a Child, I weep to see 

How few are left to weep with me.*' 

17 
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MY SISTER DEAR, REMEMBER MB. 

Sirtoaxir Sbtrttt 

¥ES, dear one, to the envied train 
Of those around, thy homage pay ; 
But wilt thou never kindly deign 

To think of him that's far away ? 
Thy form, thine eye, thy angel smile, 

For many years 1 may not see ; 
But wilt thou not sometimes the while. 
My sister dear, rememboi me ? 



But not in Fashion's brilliant hall, 

Surrounded by the gay and fair, 
And thou the fairest of them all, — 

Oh, think not, think not of me there ; 
13ut when the thoughtless crowd is gone, 

And hushed the voice of senseless glee, 
And all is silent, still and lone, 

And thou art sad, remember me. 
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Remember me — but not as I 

On thee for ever, ever dwell, 
With anxious heart and drooping eye, 

And doubts 'twould grieve thee should I tell ; 
But in thy calm, unclouded heart, 

Where dark and gloomy visions flee, 
Oh, there, my sister, be my part, 

And kindly there remember me. 
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TIIK DATJOHTKU IN SICKNESS. 

idaonsmoujs. 

AN no situtation, and under no circunastances, does 
(§ the female cliaracter appear to such advantage as 
when watching heside tlie bed of sickness. The cham- 
ber of disease may, indeed, be said to be woman's 
home. AVe there behold her in her loveliest, most 
attractive point of view, — ^firm, without being harsh; 
tender, yet not weak ; active, yet quiet ; gentle, pa- 
tient, uncomplaining, vigilant. Every sympathetic 
feeling, that so peculiarly graces the feminine cha- 
racter, is there called forth ; while tlie native strength 
of mind, which has hitherto slumbered in inactivity, 
is roused to its fullest energy. "With noiseless step 
she moves about the chamber of the invalid; her 
listening ear ever ready to catch the slightest mur- 
mur ; her quick, kind glance to interpret the minttered 
wish, and sup})ly tlie halt-formed want. She smooths 
with careful hand the uneasy pillow which supporte 
the achmg head, or with cool hand soothes ^SJk 
ibvered brow, o^ x^yoS^v-^ Vo \\\^ ^^-Mied and parching 
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lip the grateful draught, happy if she meet one kind 
glance in payment of her labor of love. Hers, too, is the 
low-whispered voice, which breathes of life and hope 
— of health in store for happy days to come; or tells 
of better and of heavenly rest, where neither sorrow 
nor disease can come — where the dark power of death 
no more shall have dominion over the frail, suffering, 
perishable clay. Through the dim, silent watches of 
the night, when all around are hushed in sleep, it is 
hers to keep lone vigils, and to hold communion with 
her God, and silently lift up her heart in fervent 
prayer, for the prolongment of a life for which she 
cheerfully would sacrifice her own. And even when 
exhausted nature sinks to brief repose, forgetfulness is 
denied. Even in sleep she seems awake to this one 
great object of her care. She starts and rises from 
her slumbers, raises her drooping head, watches witli 
dreamy eyes the face she loves, then sinks again to 
rest, to start with every chime of clock or distant 
sound, which formerly had passed unheard, or only 
served as a lullaby to her sweet sleep. 
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THE KOSEL 
lFbom a fbxnch bono.] 

€6 yiDE thy charms, O gentle Rose, 
60 Nor in day's too ardent glare ; 
Aim thy beauties to disclose — 
Modesty is far more fair." 

" Let the ugly court the shade, 
Shrinking in some nook retired; 

Wherefore was I beauteous made, 
If I may not be admired?" 

Thus the Eose was kindly warned, 
Tlius contemptuous it replied ; 

Peaceful innocence it scorned, 
Proudly shone, and fading died. 
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A DOMKSTIO SCENE. 

J^WAS early day — ^and sxinliglit streamed 

Soft through a quiet room, 
That hushed, but not forsaken, seemed — 

Still, but with naught of gloom : 
For there, secure in happy age. 

Whose hope is from above, 
A father communed with the page 

Of Heaven's recorded love. 



Pure fell the beam, and meekly bright, 

On his grey, holy hair. 
And touched the book with tenderest light. 

As if its shrine were there / 
But oh ! that patriarch's aspect shone • 

With something lovelier far — 
A radiance all the Spirit's own 

Caught not from sun or star. 
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Some word of life e'en then had met 

Has cahn, benignant eye ; 
Some ancient promise, breathing yet 

Of immortality ; 
Some heart's deep language, where the glow 

Of quenchless faith survives ; 
For every feature said — " I know 

That my Eedeemer lives." 

And silent stood his children by, 

Hushing their very breath, 
Before the solemn sanctity 

Of thoughts o'ersweeping death : 
Silent — ^yet did not each young breast 

"With love and reverence melt ? 
Oh ! blest be those fair girls — and blest 

That home where God is felt I 
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ON SEEING A YOUTH 
ArrEOTIONATELY WELCOMED BY A SISTEB. 

STOO, a sister had, too cruel Death ! 
9 How sad remembrance bids my bosom heave I 
Tranquil her soul, as sleeping infant's breath ; 

Meek were her manners as a vernal eve. 
Knowledge, that frequent lifts the bloated mind, 

Gave her the treasure of a lowly breast ; 
And wit, to venom'd malice oft assigned, 

Dwelt in her bosom in a turtle's nest. 
Cease, busy Memory 1 cease to urge the dart ; 

Nor on my soul her love to me impress 1 
For oh ! I mourn in anguish — ^and my heart 

Feels the keen pang, th' unutterable distress. 
Yet wherefore grieve I that ker sorrows cease ? 
For life was misery, and the grave is peace. 
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[Thb foilowing glittering passion-gem I hare in the Landwrlting of the diTint 
Lktitia K. Landoh. It was written after her heart had been chilled by the winter- 
storms that fell on her gifted spirit, in the mid-smnmer of her life's dream. Not 
long before her death, when her heart was brolcen, a female friend had gathered for 
her a cluster of Yiolbts, and she wrote the following touching lines, which are 
among the last she ever composed.— C7. EdtDordB Lester^a Note to the SdUor,} 

THE VIOLET. 

5/. 35. 3lanllron. 

f HY better than the lady-rose 
Love I this little flower? 
Because its fragrant leaves are those 
I loved in childhood's hour. 

Though many a flower may win my prjuse, 

The Violet has my love ; 
I did not pass my childish days 

In garden or in grove. 

My garden was the window-seat ; 

Upon whose edge was set 
A little vase — ^the fair the sweet — 

It was the N 101.^. 
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It was my pleasure and my pride ; 

How I did watcli its growth 1 
For health and bloom what plans I tried, 

And often injured both. 

I placed it in the summer shower, 

I placed it in the sun ; 
And ever at the evening hour, 

My work seemed half undone, 

The broad leaves spread, the small buds grew ; 

How slow they seemed to be ; 
At last, there came a tinge of blue 1 

'Twas worth the world to me. 

At length the perfume filled the room, 

Shed from the purple wreatli ; 
No flower has now so rich a bloom, — 

Has now so sweet a breath. 

I gathered two or three — ^they seemed 

Such rich gifts to bestow ; 
So precious in my sight, I deemed 

That all must think them so. 

Ah 1 who is there but that would fain 

Become a child once more; 
If future years could bring again, 

All that they brought brfoT^\ 
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My heart's world has been long o'erthrown,- 

It is no more of flowers ; 
Tlieir bloom is past, their breath is flown ; 

Yet I recall those hours. 

Let Nature spread her loveliest, 

By Spring or Summer nursed ; 
Tet still I love the'YioLET best, 

Because I loved it first. 
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THE WORKING-MAN'S DAUGHTER. 

3anu0 W. EUxanlJtr. 

^HEN I look around me, among my fair country 
women, and see them equal in grace and love- 
liness to any upon the earth, and when I observe how 
many of the most beautiful have come out from the 
dwellings of industry, I am filled with a glow of 
satisfaction which I "would not repress, and cannot put 
into words. But, personal charms are the least of 
tlie graces of American women. It is, I hope, no 
part of our national conceit to think that the world 
cannot show more virtuous women. Perhaps the 
poison of the town is, in some degree, creeping into 
the country ; but still, in rural neighborhoods, tlie 
sweet modesty of the sex bears comparison with the 
choice of the whole earth. 

There are few things of which men are more proud 
than of their daughters. The young father follows 
the sportive girl with his eye, as he cherishes an emiir 
tion of complacency, not so tender, but <\!ai\fe^&%«3$£^^ 

25 
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as the mother's. The aged father leans on his daugh- 
ter, as the crutch of his declining years. An old 
proverb says that the son is son till he is married, 
but the daughter is daughter for ever. This is some- 
thing like the truth. Though the daughter leaves the 
parental roof, she is still followed by kindly regards. 
The grey-haired father drops in every day, to greet 
the beloved face ; and when he pats the cheeks of the 
little grandchildren, it is chiefly because the bond 
which unites him to them, passes througb the heart 
of his darling Mary ; she is his daughter still. 

You have, my reader, a daughter — ^your hope, your 
pride. It is a blessing for which you may thank 
Heaven ; it is a trust at which you may well tremble. 
Beware how you neglect, or mismanage so delicate a 
plant. Slight storms will blast a nature so suscepti- 
ble. While your eye is upon your cherished girl, and 
the gush of affection is strongest and warmest, open 
your mind to the impoi-tance of being a wise father. 
What has this frail, but inestimable creature, to ask 
at your hands ? 

She should he gua/rded. It is superfluous to say, 
that our daughters walk among dangers. Even at 
school, nay, in the bosom of our family, they require 
cautious attention. " k child left to himself," saya 
Solomon, "bringeth his mother to shame." It is 
doubly true of the daughter. This is one of the 
tlungs which may not be abandoned to self-manage- 
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ment. Principles must be implanted, and heavenly 
precepts inculcated. The rich soil, when left untilled, 
brings forth a horrid crop of rank weeds. I would 
gladly avoid saying it, but even female companions 
may be snares, and it is not impossible for gay and 
fascinating girls to be bad associates. It has hap- 
pened, again and again, that maidens have fallen 
when they merely " went out to see the daughters of 
the land." Far be it fi-om me to commend the old 
Spanish plan of seclusion. I have no such wish. 
Let the gay creatures move freely in the circle of 
friends, but still let the .parental eye and the parental 
hand be ever ready to descry and avert the danger. 
The great point is gained, when the fatjier is con- 
vinced that the daughter needs his care. He is less 
anxious, and she is safe. 

She should he educated. The age is favorable to 
this. In heathen countries, women have always been 
uneducated drudges. Among the most refined of 
the ancients, an educated woman was a sort of black 
swan — an obj ect of curiosity .and amazement. Among 
our own Christian ancestors, female education was 
made to consist almost entirely in housew'-..iy, and a 
few offices of religion. But in this country, at present, 
the stream of opinion is wholly in favor of giving 
learning and accomplishment to the sex. As a gene- 
ral observation, it is true that daughters, all over the 
country, have a better training than \\\^\. <^1 *^<55«. 
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moUiers. Perliaps there 13 some danger of going to 
the extreme of refinement, and undertaking to ^ve 
grace and polish, and embellishment, beyond what 
the solid acquisition will bear. 

Give your daughter the best education yon can 
afford ; you can give her nothing better And when 
I say the best education, I mean, of com-se^ that which 
is most suited to her expectations in life, including, in 
the term, not merely book-learning, but the house- 
hold arts, and the culture of the heart. There is tend- 
ency enough towards mere accomplishments, such as 
music, drawing, fancy-work, and the like ; so that I 
plead more earnestly for the solids. And, with respect 
to the latter, it is certainly safer to err on the side of 
too much, than on tliat of too little. Any little ex- 
cess of attainment will be easily forgotten and thrown 
off, amidst the cares of a family. The wife and 
mother has far less time than the husband, to make 
attainments in after life ; she must, therefore, get as 
■much as is possible before marriage. In most of the 
schools with which I am . acquainted, guls have too 
many branches offered to their attention. A girl's 
education is usually considered complete, after a 
course of three or four years ; yet, in this brief period, 
she is expected, in some seminaries, to acquire the 
same amount of learning which it takes boys three 
times as long to acquire ; and this, over and above a 
list of minor ornaTxieiils^ \yT^T^QA\ft^^ of which the value 
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is commonly in the inverse proportion of the cost 
This has weighed heavily upon my mind for some 
years past ; when I have seen the daughters of men 
who are frugal and practical in other matters, really 
cheated out of a good education, by the quackery of 
a false system. The point of this rebuke is directed 
mostly against those parents who are so foolish as to 
bring up their children on a diet of froth, fancy, and 
syllabub. No discreet parent, surely, will allow him- 
self to look upon his daughter's education as a mere 
bait for suitors ; he who does so, is decking a victim 
for sacrifice. On the contrary, unless you can se^.ure 
to your child a longer course of instruction than the 
average terms, you will do well to limit her to a mod- 
erate number of branches, and these the most valu- 
able ; and in these see that she is as thoroughly 
instructed as a boy would be in the same. Moreover, 
you will not allow yourself to be satisfied with the 
advertisements, circulars, or other professions of grea*' 
schools, however fashionable, as to the choice of 
studies for your daughter ; but will, after the best 
advice, select such a cc urse as will promise discipline 
to her mind, and usefalness throughout life. 

Tliere is one more suggeition concerning this sub- 
ject, and then I leave y >ur daughter to your own 
care: she should be well married. True enoighl 
you will exclaim ; but how is this to be accomplished ? 
I will tell you : not by manceuvering;^ or \ssaivRl^- 
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making, o^* any mercenary or trade compact ; such 
as, according to a liackneyed pun, may make " matri- 
mony a matter of money ;" not by any measure to 
procure tliis or that man as a son-in-law. Tour cares 
are to have another direction. Make your daughter 
all that it is in your power to make her, by education 
in its widest sense, and be assured she will never lack 
suitors. The great diflSculty will be to prevent her 
being snatched away from you by some unworthy 
man. IIow shall this be prevented ? Not, as I think, 
by laying a repressing hand of cold iron upon affec- 
tions abeady formed ! No ! no ! It is almost always 
too late when matters have reached this point. But 
a wise line of conduct will be preventive of a wrong 
alliance in two particulars. For, first, if you bring 
the girl up in right principles, with knowledge, mod- 
esty, and affectionate duty, she will be in little dan- 
ger of suffering any passion to gain strength against 
the wishes of a parent. And again, if a suitable 
guard be placed over her associations, she will be 
seldom in those companies where such alliances are 
most apt to be formed, and will thus be kept out of 
harm's way. 

O, iriotliers, mothei*s ! how greatly are ye con- 
cerned in this matter ! A\ hile you encourage these 
yoimg creatures in superficial accomplishments, and 
bold display, you are often preparing for them a life- 
time of cliagri ^aaOl iwvs^^yy. On the other hand, 
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where you train tliem at your side, by precept and 
example, in retiring, industrious, studious, virtuous 
habits, yon are preparing them to be " corner-stones^ 
polishi.d after the similitude of a palace." 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, 

ON HER RECOVEEY FROM A FEVEB* 

^IIY need I say, Louisa dear, 

How glad 1 am to see you here, 
A lovely convalescent — 
Eisen from the bed of pain and fear, 
And feverish heat incessant ? 

The sunny showers, the dappled sky, 
The little birds that warble high, 

Their vernal loves commencing, 
Will better welcome you than I, 
"With their sweet influencing. 

Believe me while in bed you lay. 
Your danger taught us all to pray : 

You made us grow devouter ! 
Each eye looked up and seemed to say, 

How can N^e do -without her? 
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Besides, what vexed us worse, we knew, 
They have no need of such as you 

In the place where you were going : 
This world has angels all too few, 

And heaven is overflowing ! 
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FKMALE CHARITY 

Barrtt 

POMAJSr all exceeds 
In ardent sanctitude and pious deeds. 
And chief in woman, charities prevail 
That soothe when sorrow or disease assail. 
As dropping balm medicinal instils 
Health when we pine, her tears alleviate ills ; 
And the moist emblems of her pity flow 
As heaven relented with the watery bow. 
Let pearls embellish tresses, dew the mom, 
But beauties more divine the maid adorn, 
"When mourning him she loved, her tender tear, 
That else had blest his board, imbathes his bier. 

Ask the poor pilgrim on this convex cast, 

llis grizzled locks distorted in the blast, — 

Ask him what accent soothes, what hand bestows 

The cordial beverage, garment, and repose ; 

Oh, he will dart a spark of ancient flame, 

And clasp liis treuiuloxi^ li^Yids, and woman name. 
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reruse the sacred volume — Him who died 
Her kiss betrayed not, nor her tongue denied ; 
While even tlie apostle left him to his doom, 
She lingered round his cross and watched his tomb. 
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MANNERS 

laarj (&. drjanlrUr. 

[ANNERS are the garments of the spirit — the 
external clothing of the being, in which cha- 
racter nltimates itself. If the character be simple 
and sincere, the manners will be at one with it — will 
be the natural outbirth of its traits and peculiarities. 
If it be complex and self-seeking, the manners wiU 
be artificial, affected, or insincere. Some persons 
make up, put on, take off, alter, or patch their man- 
ners to suit times and seasons, with as much facility, 
and as little apparent consciousness of duplicity, as if 
they were ti*eating their clothes in like fashion. 

The fine lady of this class may be polished to the 
last degree, when, arrayed in silks and laces, she glides 
over the rich carpets of the drawing-room ; and yet, 
with her servants at home, she is possibly less the 
lady than they ; or, worse still, this fine lady, married, 
perhaps, to a fine gentleman of a character similar to 
her own, in the ^xWacy oi ^oTaa^tlft life carries on a 
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civil war with him, in which all restraint of coiu'tesy 
is set aside. 

There is so much undeniable hypocrisy in the high- 
bred courtesy of polished society, that among many 
religious persons there has come to be an indifference, 
nay, almost an opposition, to manners that savor of ele- 
gance or courtliness. If, however. Christian charity 
reign within, rudeness or indifference cannot reign 
without. One may as well look for a healthy physica. 
frame under a skin revolting from disease, as for a 
healthy moral frame under manners rude and dis- 
comieous ; for manners indicate the moral tempera- 
ment quite as accurately as the physical temperament 
is revealed by the complexion. Selfishness and 
arrogance of disposition express themselves in indif- 
ferent, rude, or overbearing manners ; while vanity 
and insincerity are outwardly tawning and sycophantic. 
If Christian charity reign in the heart, it can fitly 
express itself only in manners of refinement and 
courtesy ; and the Christian should not be unwilling 
to wear such manners in all sincerity, because the 
worldling assumes them to serve his purposes of self- 
ishness. "Worldly wisdom ever pays virtue the com- 
pliment of imitation ; but that is no good reason why 
virtue should hesitate to appear like herself. The 
best manners possible are the simple bringing down 
of the perfect law of charity into the most external 
oltimates of social life. Until character tenda al ibiL 

18 
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times, and in all places, and towards all persons, to 
ultimate itself in manners of tliorongh courtesy, it is 
not building itself upon a sure foundation. The ulti- 
mates of all things serve as theii* basis and continent ; 
therefore must true charity of heart be built upon 
and contained within true charity of manner. 
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HOME. 

OW my heart is ever turning 
To my distant birthplace fair ! 
Sister, in our France, the morning 

Smileth so rare I 
Home ! my love is on thy shore 
For evermore 1 

Dost remember how our mother 
Oft, our cottage fire beside. 

Blest the maiden and her brother, 
In her heart's pride, — 

And they smoothed her silver hair 

With tender prayer ? 

Dost remember, still the palace 
Hanging o'er the river Dore? 

And that giant of the valleys, 
Tlie Moorish tower, 

Where the bell, at dawning grey, 

Did waken day ? 
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And the lake, with trees that hide it, 
Where tlie swallow skimmeth low ? 

And the slender reeds beside it, 
That soft airs bow ? 

now the sunshine of the west 

Loved its calm breast ! 

9 

And Ilelene, that one beloved 
Friend of all my early hours, 

How through greenwood we two roved, 
Playino; with flowei*s ? 

Listening at tlie old oak's feet, 

How two hearts beat ! 

Give me back my oaks and meadows. 
And my dearly loved Ilelene ; 

One and all are now but shadows, 
Bringing strange pain. 

Home ! my love is in thy shore 
For evermore ! 
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OOD SCATTERS VIOLETS ALL. AROL ND 

plIEN April's warmth unlocks the clod. 
Softened by gentle showers, 
The Violet pierces through the sod^ 

And blossoms, first of flowers ; 
So may 1 give my heart to God, 
In childhood's early hours. 

Some plants, in gardens only found, 

Are raised with pains and care ; 
God scatters Yiolets all around — 

TTiej/ blossom everywhere ; 
Thus may my love to all abound, 

And all my fragrance share. 

Some scentless flowers stand straight and high, 

With pride and haughtiness ; 
But Violets perfume land and sky. 

Although they premise less. 

Let me, ^vith all humility. 

Do more than I profess. 
:26 
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Sweet flower, be tlioii a tj-pe to me 
Of blameless joy and mirth, 

Of widely-scattered sympathy, 
Embracing all God's eartli 

Of early-blooming piety. 
And unpretending worth. 
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ON TWO BEAUTIFUL LADIES, 

ONE GAY AND ONE SAD. 



I SAW two ladies once — ^illustrious, rare : 
1 One a sad sun ; her beauties at mid-day 
In clouds concealed ; — the other, bright and ^^y, 
Gladdened, Aurora-like, earth, sea, and air. 
One hid her light, lest men should call her fair, 
And of her praises no reflected ray 
Suffered to cross her own celestial way ; — 
To charm and to be charmed, the other's care. 
Yet this her loveliness veiled not so well. 
But forth it broke ; — ^nor could the other show 
All hers, which wearied mirrors did not tell. 
Nor of this one could I be silent, though 
Bidden in ire ; — ^nor that one's triumphs swell ; 
Since my tired verse, o'ertasked, refused to flow. 
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MY GREAT ORANDMOTHEIl»S 
HARPSICHORD. 

g HAD drained the last drop of my bottle of claret, 
a and sat musing in solitude before the fire. " Yes," 
thought I, " yes, my daughters are come to years of 
education, so I must get a musical instructor, and a 
grand piano." 

Girls must be accomplished, and four or five hours 
a day must be devoted to music. It is absolutely 
necessary that they shoTild be taught the use of the 
keys — not tlie keys that their grandmother (excellent 
woman) handled; no — t/ieywGYQ suspended in a bunch 
at her side. 

For three generations our family has been decidedly 
unmusical ; I speak it with shame, and deep humilia- 
tion, but it is the truth, and I will be brave enough 
to own it — for three generations we have possessed 
(critically speaking) neither voices, ears, nor souls ! 

My grandmother, the lady with the bunch before 
mentioned, was the pink of notability. She knew 
how to preserve all the fru'^s cf the earth, how tc 
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pickle all the vegetables of the garden ; m a cnlinart 
point of view, she was decidedly a genius ; but of 
music she knew nothing. To her one tune was just 
like any other, and she denominated every tune a 
noise ! She knew nothing of the gamut, everything 
of the gammon ; her bars were the bars of the kitchen 
grate, her accompaniments were garnishes, her 
catches were snacks, and her rounds were rounds of 
beef. 

Had she lived in these days, she would have been 
a melancholy and degraded outcast of society ; but, 
in the times of female drudgery and degradation, she 
was esteemed an excellent housewife, and a proper 
motherly woman. 

I inherited the unhappy failing of my mother and 
my grandmother: music, that "softens rocks and 
bends the knotted oak," softened not and bent not me. 

For three generations, therefore, we have been an 
inharmonious race. But there is one point in our 
favor — a great point — a redeeming one, in the shape 
of my great grandmother. She was a woman of taste, 
and played upon the harpsichord. 

" By-the-by," thought I, " why should I purchase 
a grand piano-forte, an article of no small cost, when 
my great-grandmother's harpsichord, with a double 
row of keys, stands up stairs in the lumber-room, and 
will, no doubt, answer every purpose ?" 

How well I remember my gre^^V^^sAxaa'^'ss^ 
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61 10 was an old lady, and I a small boy, at the period 
of my reminiscence ; yet, in niy mind's eye, I behold 
lier now. She was tall, she was straight, as the pop- 
lar tree ; her Waist was a prodigy for length and di- 
minntiveness ; and the brocaded silk of her gown 
stood out around her, as if afraid to encroach by 
pressing too strongly upon her graceful limbs. On 
her head rose an unparalleled structure of pure white 
gauze, or lace, and on her forehead, her powdered 
hair was most profusely frizzed. Her gowns were the 
most independent garments imaginable ; for, if the 
mistress chanced to step out of them, they still stood 
erect in the innate stability of their structure. 

She had no idea of undress and full dress, as mo- 
dern ladies have ; changing from a seven-shilling 
muslin of a morning, to a cheap, beggarly silk, or 
crape, at night. The mistress could then never be 
mistaken for the maid, nor the maid for the mistress. 
She was always respectably attired ; her small feet, 
in their high-heeled shoes, regally reposed under her 
glossy petticoat; and her snowy elbows modestly 
peeped from the sheltering canopy of her pure lace 
ruffles. 

"When she wished to appear in full dress, she wore 
immense diamond ear-rings, and upon her fingers she 
placed several brilliant hoop-rings. Tliese splendid 
auxiliaries were put on in a moment ; and, let her be 
surprised by visV^")rs ^\. ^w^^ \\o\xx^'^\iQi o^ome forth witli 
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glittering ba' 8 and fingers, curtseyed down to the ver^ 
ground, and looked as if equipped to grace a court. 

Site was a relic of the oldest school ; she emulated 
the grandeur of the baronial state ; and in her lodg- 
ings, in a watering-place, instead of vulgarly rising 
to ring the beU when she wanted a domestic, she sat • 
patiently and proudly on her sofa, and in a feeble, 
still, small voice, cried, " Who waits ?" till by some 
fortunate chance her maid heard, and attended to the 
call. 

Her harpsichord was her dehght; it was a two- 
decker. I know nothing of music, but I know it had 
two rows of keys ; and on these she played alter- 
nately, waving to and fro her stately head, and often 
looking round to me for applause. 

She played the popular songs of the day — the 
popula/r songs — alas ! what were they ? They are 
gone, they are forgotten, like the smiles and the roses 
of the girls who sang them — ^like the hopes and the 
affections of the youths who listened to them. The 
triumphs of the singers of those days, and the popu- 
larity of the songs, where are they ? 'Tis a lesson for 
a modem chansormier. 

I used to dine now and then with my great-grand- 
mother, and, by way of amusing me, she would sit 
down and play me a minuet, or some endless sonata ; 
her high-heeled shoe pressed the pedals, and she 
rambled over the double decks of keys V(?ltli vcfiak^R. 
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self-possession. She thought me, I believe, a ver^ 
dull boy, for I never could contrive to seem pleased 
with her playing. But when she sent me home, she 
generally slipped a little gold coin into my hand, and 
I left her gaily and contentedly, for my j?Zay-timo 
was at hand. But to return to my reverie. 

" Why," thought I, " should I buy a piano, when I 
already possess an instrument which I have fre- 
quently heard my great-grandmother say was un- 
rivalled ?" 

I went up stairs to a dark, dusty lumber-room, and 
there lay the two-decker, with a broken-leg and an 
unsound sounding-board. I had it carefolly conveyed 
below, and it creaked and groaned, and threatened 
to fall to pieces at every step. A carpenter mended 
the wounded limb ; and I ^hen sent for the learned 
professor, who was in future to be my daughters' 
music-master, and with pride exhibited to him the 
instrument which had been declared by my great- 
grandmother (a musical paragon in her day) to be 
the sweetest and the best she ever heard. The pro- 
fessor smiled. 

" It is as an antiquarian you value it, I presume,'' 
said he. 

" How so sir ?" said I. 

"I mean, you are not seriously pronouncing a 
favorable judgment upon it as a musical instnk- 
JHent," he replied. 
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Tliouglit I, lie knows I am not musical, and he la 
sneering at me. 

"Sir," said I, "have the goodness to put that 
invaluable instrument into tune, and commence 
instructing my daughters!" 

The professor actually spun round upon my music- 
stool, and, after staring at me incredulouslv for a 
moment, he burst into a lit of laughter. I only 
wished my great-grandmother had been present. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," at length said the pro- 
fessor, "but the instrument is not — ^I must be candid 
— ^it is only fit for" 

" Fit for what, sir ?" said I. 

" For firewood," replied the professor. 

lie was right ; and to prove that he was so, he vig- 
orously thumped the two rows of keys. The appeal 
was unanswerable. I stopped my ears, and then 
stopped his proceedings. The professor was immedi- 
ately commissioned to choose for me a grand piano- 
forte, and all the new patents, the extra octaves, the 
additional keys, the supernumerary pedals, and every 
otlier " invention of the enemy," to silence tranquillity 
and repose. 

The professor left me, and I then gazed upon the 
once dearly prized and carefully preserved instni- 
ment. "What would my gi'eat-grandmother say, 
thought I, would she know that thou art to be chopped 
up . in* r fuel to warm the frigid fingers o^ Vvjst ^^^- 
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groat-grand-daughters. Her hnsband bouglit the in* 
strument for her in the first year of their maiTiage : 
it was meant as a surprise, and was placed in her sit- 
tipg-room very early on the morning of her birth-day, 
that she might unexpectedly find it there, when she 
came down to breakfast. This happened long before 
I was born ; but the old lady, in her widowhood, told 
me of it with tears in her^eyes; and, without being 
told, I can imagine the delight of the young bride on 
receiving the gift. 

How often has her husband bent over her when she 
touched those now discolored keys ! How often has 
she looked laughingly up in his face, playing some 
lively air, which she knew he loved, because they had 
danced together to its melody ! 

Mutual affections and countless associations endear 
such memorials to our contemporaries, and to those 
who immediately survive us ; but when those friends 
have followed us on the dark path fi-om which there 
is no retm-n, our portraits become the mere records of 
by-gone fashions, and the features that are clothed in 
them are a marvel and a mockery. 

The best of all possible grand piano-fortes has been 
selected, and the professor has commenced his instruc- 
tions. Morning, noon, and night, my daughters are 
practising : and when practice has at length rendered 
them perfect mistresses oi' "the instrument, it is to be 
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hoped they will marry men who have souls, and leave 
me, nmnnsical as I am, a quiet house. 

A time will no doubt arrive, when the novelties of 
the present day will, in their turn, become obsolete ; 
and my daughter's great-grandchildren will perhaps 
make fagots of the grand piano, as we have most un- 
dutifuUy made light of my great-grandmothtir's harp- 
eichord. 
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JKUNE FILLE E:a JEUNE FLEXJIl. 

€^JattaiArian3J. 

* 

fHE bier descends, the spotless roses too, 
Tlie father's tribute in his saddest hour : 
O Earth ! that bore them both, thou hast thy due,— 
The fair young girl and flower. 

Give them not back unto a world again, 

Where mourning, gi'ief, and agony have power, — 

Where winds destroy, and suns malignant reign, — 
That fair young girl and flower. 

Lightly thou sleepest, yoimg Eliza, now, 

Nor fear'st the burning heat, nor chilling shower ; 

They both have perished in their morning glow, — 
The fair young girland flower. 

But he, thy sire, whose furrowed brow is pale, 
Bends, lost in sorrow, o'er thy funeral bower ; 

And Time the old oak's roots doth now assail, 
O fair young girl and flower 1 
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A VALENTINE. 

SHE that is fair, though never vain or proud. 
More fond of home than fashion's changing crowd ; 
"Whose taste refined even female friends admire, 
Dressed not for show, but robed in neat attire ; 
She who has learned, with mild, forgiving breast. 
To pardon frailties, hidden or confest ; 
True to herself, yet willing to submit. 
More swayed by love than ruled by worldly wit ; 
Though young, discreet, — though ready, ne'er unkind, 
Blessed with no pedant's, but a Woman^s mind ; — 
She wins our hearts, towards /ler our thoughts incb'ne; 
Uo at her door go leave my Valentine. 
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THE GOOD DAUGHTER AND SISTER. 

3. (C. ^. 

GOOD daughter! — ^there are other ministries of 
love more conspicuous than hers, but none iq 
which a gentler, loveKer spirit dwells, and none to 
which the heart's warm requitals more joyfdlly 
respond. There is no such thing as a comparative 
estimate of a parent's affection for one or another 
chUd. There is little which he needs to covet, to 
whom the treasure of a good child has been given. 
A son's occupations and pleasures cany him more 
abroad, and he lives more among temptations, which 
circumstances hardly permit the affection that is fol- 
lowing him, perhaps over half the globe, to be wholly 
unmingled with anxiety, till the time when he comes 
permanently to relinquish the shelter oi his father's 
roof for one of his o^vn. But a good daughter is the 
Bteady light of her parent's house. Her idea is indis- 
solubly connected with that of his happy fireside. 
She is his moTnmg ^vxwli^ht^ and his evening star. 
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The grace, and vivacity, and tenderness of her sex, 
have their place in the mighty sway which she holds 
over his spirit. The lessons of recorded wisdom which 
he reads with her eyes, come to his mind with a new 
charm, as they blend with the beloved melody of her 
voice. lie scarcely knows weariness wliich her song 
does not make him forget, or gloom which is proof 
against the yonng brightness of her smile. She is the 
pride and ornament of his hospitality, and the gentle 
nurse of his sickness, and the constant agent in those 
nameless, numberless acts of kindness, which one 
chiefly cares to have rendered because they are unpre- 
tending, but all-expressive proofs of love. And then, 
what a cheerful sharer is she, and what an apt lightener 
of a mother's cares ! — ^what an ever present delight and 
triumph to a mother's affection ! Oh, how little do 
those daughters know of the power which God has 
conmiitted to them, and the happiness God would 
have them enjoy, who do not, every time that a 
parent's eye rests on them, bring rapture to a parent's 
heart I A true love will almost certainly greet their 
approaching steps. Tliat they will hardly alienate. 
But their ambition should be hot to have it a love, 
merely, which feelings implanted by nature excite, 
but one made intense and overflowing, by approbation 
of worthy conduct ; and she is strangely blind to her 
own happiness, as well as undutiful to those to whom 
she owes the most, in whom the perpetual appeals at 
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parental disinterestedness do not call fortli the pixinpt 
and full echo of filial devotion. 

A sister's duties belong to the same place in life as 
does her love ; and, in the daily communications of 
domestic society, what a blessing is a sister's friend- 
ehip, when it assumes its appropriate character 1 How 
■ much is constantly within her power, of all that goes 
to make home a happy place to those who are objects, 
with her, of the same parental care ! As they advance 
together, to their places of separate service, how much 
of the promise which othere put fortli, of the enjoy- 
ment which others experience and impart, of the 
docility which they manifest, and the improvement 
which they make, depends on the influence which 
goes forth from her! How large and cherislied a 
place does a good sister's love always hold in the 
grateful memory of one who has been blessed with 
the benefits of this relation, as he looks back to the 
home of his childhood ! How many are there, who, 
in the changes of maturer years, have found a sister's 
love, for themselves, and othera dearer than them- 
selves, their ready and adequate resource. With what 
a sense of security is confidence reposed in a good 
sister, and with what assurance that it will be uprightly 
and considerately given, is her counsel sought I How 
intimate is the friendship of such sisters, not widely 
separated in age from one another I What a reliance 
for warning, exciteiu^iiiX:, ancid ^ymigathy has each 
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fiecured in each! How many ^0*6 the brothers tc 
whom, when thrown into cuonmstances of temp- 
tation, the thought of a sister's love has been a con- 
stant, holy presence, rebuking every wayward 
thought I 

Among the restraining influences exerted, from 
external sources, upon the minds of young men, there • 
is scarcely any to which more importance demands to 
be attached, than to their sense of the worth of a 
Bister's esteem, their desire of gratifying her fond 
ambition for them, the sentiments of delicacy which 
are inspired in her society, the taste for other improv- 
ing society which is then made to grow up, and the 
facilities for it which she is able to afford. Unpre- 
tending to authority, and incapable of coercion, a 
sister's mild influence has all the greater power to 
sofl^n the harshness of a rude character, and to check 
the excesses of adventurous or passionate impetuosity. 
And her unassuming example to the younger mem- 
bers of a household, — ^the example of a somewhat 
more discreet and experienced equal, with interests 
the same as their own, and feelings and views not so 
dissimilar as those of parents are liable to be supposed, 
with constant opportunities to insinuate easily her 
views of duty, and recommend them by minute but 
acceptable kindness, — ^possesses a power over those 
younger minds which k all but absolute. No ! never 

27 
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let sisters dream they can be acting on a light respon- 
sibility. A serious charge has beengiven them, and 
serious consideration becomes tliem how they may 
best fulfil Uie trust. 
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L I L. I K S. 

SWEET nurslings of the vernal skies, 
Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
What more than magic in you lies, 

To fill the heart's fond view? 
In childhood's sports companions gay. 
In son'ow, on life's downward way, 
IIow soothing, in our last decay — 
Memorials prompt and true. 

Eelics are ye of Eden's bowers. 

As pure, as fragrant, and as fair 
As when ye crowned the sunshine hour^, 

Of happy wanderers there. 
Fallen all beside : — ^the world of life, 
How it is stained with fear and strife I 
In reason's world what storms are rife, 
What passions rage and g\at^\ 
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Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 

Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow. 
And guilty man, where'er he roams, 

Your mirth may borrow. 
Ihe birds of air before us fleet. 
They cannot brook our shame to meet. 
But we may taste your solace sweet. 
And come again to-morrow. 

Ye felt your Maker's smile that hour. 

As when he framed and owned you good ; 
Ilis blessing on earth's primal bower. 

Ye felt it all renewed. 
What care ye now, if winter's storms 
Sweep ruthless o'er each silken form? 
Christ's blessing at your heart is wai-m. 

Ye fear no raging mood. 

Alas ! of thousand bosoms kind 
That daily court you and caress. 

How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness ! 

" Live for to-day ! to-morrow's light 

To-morrow's cares shall bring to sight ; 

Oo, sleep like closing flowere at night, 
And heaven tbv morn will bless!" 
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great-grand-daugliters. Her husband bought the in* 
strumeiit for her in the first year of their mandage : 
it was meant as a surprise, and was placed in her sit- 
tipg-room very early on the morning of her birth-day, 
that she might unexpectedly find it there, when she 
came down to breakfast. This happened long before 
I was born ; but the old lady, in her widowhood, told 
mo of it with tears in her^ eyes ; and, without being 
told, I can imagine the delight of the young bride on 
receiving the gift. 

How often has her husband bent over her when she 
touched those now discolored keys ! How often has 
she looked laughingly up in his face, playing some 
lively air, which she knew he loved, because they had 
danced together to its melody ! 

Mutual affections and countless associations endear 
such memorials to our contemporaries, and to tliose 
who immediately survive us ; but when those friends 
have followed us on the dark path from which there 
is no return, our portraits become the mere records of 
by-gone fashions, and the features that are clothed in 
them are a marvel and a mockery. 

The best of all possible grand piano-fortes has been 
selected, and the professor has commenced his instruc- 
tions. Morning, noon, and night, my daughters are 
practising : and when practice has at length rendered 
them perfect mistresses oi *he instrument, it is to be 
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hoped they will marry men who have souls, and leave 
me, nnmnsical as I am, a quiet house. 

A time will no doubt arrive, when the novelties of 
the present day will, in their turn, become obsolete ; 
and my daughter's great-grandchildren will perhaps 
make fagots of the grand piano, as we have most un- 
dutifuUy made light of my great-grandmother's harp- 
sichord. 



